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If ‘I  might  give  a  nhort  hint  to  an  impartial  mriter  it  would  be  to  tell  him  hie  fate.  If.  he  reeolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
precipice  of  telling  unbieused  truths  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind — neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes 
of  great  men,  they  fa^  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  qf  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  qf  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fiarless.—Dt  Fox. 
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.COMMENTS. 

.  France  is  still  in  the  throes  of  Gonstitation-makinj^. 
The  Commission  has  rejected  M.  Casimir  Perier’s 
motion  for  -the  definitive  establishment  of  the  Re¬ 
public.  It  has  also  rejected  that  of  M.  Saints-Croiz, 
who  sought  to  avoid  the  hated  necessity  of  found¬ 
ing  the  Republic  by  giving  the  personal  powers 
of  Marshal  MacMahon  such  a  fixity  as  would  have 
satisfied  the  Right  Centre.  The  Commission  has  ap¬ 
pointed  a  sub-committee  to  draw  up  a  third  scheme 
which  would  be  more  acceptable  to  the  Royalists  than 
either.  Of  courra  it  leaves  Marshal  MacMahon’s  powers 
alone  ;  and,  in  truth,  it  dares  not  touch  them.  It  also 
leaves  the  Ministers  responsible  to  the  Chamber.  But 
it  sets  op  a  Senate,  which  would  be  formed  partly  by 
the  President  and  partly  by  election.  In  other  words,  it 
would  be  so  framed  as  to  be  Royalist  to  the  backbone. 
The  power  ‘of  dissolving  Parliament  would  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  President,  and  thus  he  would  fill  the 
position  of  a  Constitutional  King.  During  the  Marshal’s 
tenure  of  power,  no  changes  in  the  constitutional  laws  could 
be  made  without  bis  consent.  It  will  be  a  week  before 
the  scheme  will  be  formally  placed  before  the  Assembly, 
and  then  we  shall  have  another  great  crisis.  Every  one 
sees  that  dissolution  is  inevitable ;  but  ihe  Royalists  dare 
not  consent,  because  they  know  that  it  would  blast  their 
hopes  for  ever. 


Like  a  Ministerial  cuttle  fish,  Mr  Disraeli  has  escaped 
from  the  pursuing  foes  of  negro  slavery  on  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa,  by  spuiting  out  a  cloud  of  inky  phrases, 
and  then  darting  off  in  a  medium  of  congenial  darkness. 
On  Monday  night,  Mr  Evelyn  Ashley  moved  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  “no  arrangements  for  the 
government  of  the  territories  on  the  Gold  Coast  would 
be  satisfactory  which  involved  the  recognition  of  slavery 
in  any  form.”  That  was  a  very  weak  motion,  because 
it  left  the  most  crafty  of  Parliamentary  leaders  free  to 
ask,  what  “recognition”  meant  P  .What  Mr  Ashley 
did  mean  was,  that  the  judicial  assessors  of  the  African 
regions  which  are  under  our  protection,  should  not  be 
allowed  to  enforce  the  claims  of  certain  men  to. bo  the 
owners  of  certain  others.  However,  helmade  a  speech 
worthy  of  the  honoured  name  that  he  bears.  Tlie  Under- 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies  replied  in  the  spirit  of  that 
Tory  officialism  which  has  been  tho  persistent  foe  of 
negro  emancipation ;  the  refusal  to  give  any  pledge  as  to  1 
what  the  Government  would  do  being  accompanied  by 
the  jokes  of  a  man  who  sins  against  the  indention s  of 
nature  when  he  tries  to  deviate  out  of  dulness.  Mr 
Goschen  spokeout  manfully  against  the  attempt  to  degrade 
the  honour  of  England  by  refusing  to  enforce  the  eman¬ 
cipation  of  the  slaves  because  the  operation  would  cost  a 
large  sum  of  money.  Then  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  declared  that  the  Liberals  have  been  as 
guilty  in  this  matter  as  the  Tories — which  is  almost,  if 
not  quite  true.  In  bis  character  of  conciliator-general, 
Mr  Forster  urged  that  the  parties  in  an  English  House  I 
of  Commons  must  surely  agree  in  refusing  to  recognise  ' 


slavery  in  any  territory  with  which  we  had  direct  or 
indirect  jurisdiction.  But  Mr  Disraeli  cleverly  asked 
what  was  recognition  P  then  hinted  that  the  Government 
was  planning  the  speedy  abolition  of  slavery ;  and  then 
frightened  the  House  by  declaring  that,  if  it  was  to 
interfere,  the  existence  of  the  institution  would  be  long 
protracted,  and  ultimately  strengthened. 


That  misty  declaration  averted  a  division.  Mr 
Whitbread  interpreted  it  to  mean  that  Mr  Disraeli 
would  not  permit  the  judicial  assessors  to  enforce  the 
return  of  runaway  slaves,  or  in  any  other  way  to  admit 
the  legality  of  slavery.  So  the  Liberals  agreed  to  wait 
until  they  should  see  what  the  Government  really  intends 
to  do.  But  Mr  Disraeli  made  no  such  promise  as  Mr 
Whitbread  supposes.  He  made  no  promise  to  which  we 
can  attach  any  definite  meaning.  He  has  left  himself 
free  to  do  what  he  likes.  And  we  suspect  that  he  docs 
not  intend  to  cancel  the  infamous  authority  by  which 
English  judges  send  negroes  back  to  slavery.  Sir 
Stafibrd  Norihcote  pleaded  that,  if  we  were  to  abolish  ^ 
such  a  power,  we  must  make  the  territories  Crown 
Colonies — ns  if  we  made  them  Crown  Colonies  when  we"* 
extirpated  human  sacrifices  1  It  is  too  clear  that  there 
is  a  pro-slavery  party  in  the  House  of  Commons  now,  as 
there  was  thirty  years  ago,  and  that  the  Liberals  must 
fight  the  battle  over  again.  There  is  something 
peculiarly  mean  in  the  argument  of  an  eminent  contem¬ 
porary,  that  to  emancipate  the  West  African  slaves  would 
cost  a  great  sum  of  English  money,  and  that  English 
money  signifies  tho  “  food,  provisions,  clothing,  materials, 
stores,  and  shipping,  amassed  together  by  the  industry 
and  self-denial  of  those  at  home,” — ^^asif  the  money  which 
we  vote  to  support  the  pomp  of  the  Queen,  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  all  the  other  members  of  the  Royal  family 
did  not  signify  the  same  sacrifice  of  hoarded  possessions  ; 
as  if  all  the  thoughtless  luxury  of  England  were  not 
built  on  a  like  exp3nditnre  ;  and  as  if  the  destruction  of 
an  infamous  institution  were  not  worth  more  than  much 
of  the  gilding  with  which  we  decorate  our  civilisation. 


This  week  the  Home  Rulers  have  had  two  field-nights 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Their  purpose  is  to  gain 
for  Ireland  a  Parliament  which  would  deal  with  “exclu¬ 
sively  Irish  affairs,”  leaving  the  Imperial  Parliament  to 
handle  those  that  are  strictly  Imperial.  Mr  Butt,  the 
O'Connell  of  tho  Home  Rulers,  began  the  debate  in  a 
really  brilliant  speech, — good-tempered,  complimen¬ 
tary  to  England,  sparkling  with  the  quiet  touches  of 
sarcasm  which  dfilig^ht  an  educated  audience,  and 
gliding  past  the  perilous  parts  of  the  scheme  as 
skilfully  as  a  practised  skater  skirts  holes  in  the  ice. 
The  speech  would  have  been  singularly  effective  if  it 
had  not  been  singularly  absurd.  Mr  Butt  blamed  the 
Union  for  all  the  woes  which  Ireland  has  suffered  during 
the  past  seventy  years,  including  the  famine.  He  argued 
as  if  Home  Rule  would  cure  all  the  ills  she  is  heir  to, 
including  damp,  which,  as  Mr  Buckle  could  easily  have 
shown,  has  been  ihe  remote  cause  of  the  mmine, 
Fenianisro,  and  Irish  patriotism.  Dr  Ball,  the  Attorney- 
General  for  Ireland,  replied  in  a  speech  at  once  very 
able  and  very  Irish.  It  had  the  real  “  no  surrender  ” 
ring.  The  Government,  he  said,  would  not  yield  an 
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inch  to  the  Home  Rulers.  He  told  the  Irish  members  time  when  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  the  centre 
that  their  country  complained  more  loudly  of  stunted  of  every  continental  strife.  The  House  took  that  view 
manufactures  in  the  old  days  of  Home  Rule  than  she  also,  and  rejected  Mr  Butt’s  motion  by  a  majority  of 
does  to-day,  and  he  amused  the  House  by  reading  the  397  votes.  Only  G1  voted  with  him  ;  but  among  them 
record  of  a  petition  that  a  society  of  bnilders  had  were  four  English  members,  Sir  Wilfred  Lawson,  Mr 
presented  to  the  Irish  Parliament  against  a  Bill  which  Gourlay,  Serjeant  Simon,  and  Mr  Cowen ;  and^  one 
they  said  would  hurt  the  trade  by  reducing  the  number  Scotch  meml^r,  Mr  Jenkins,  the  author  of  ‘  Ginx  s 
of  fires.  Dr  Ball  sneered  at  the  big  select  vestry  Baby.* 

which  Mr  Butt  and  his  friends  sought  to  form  in  - - 

Dobliii,  but  his  bits  were  taken  good-humouredly.  The  House  of  Lords  has  read  the  Licensing  Bill  a 
There  was  only  one  interruption,  and  that  came  from  second  time.  Their  Lordships  rated  it  at  its  real  value. 
Mr  O’ Gorman,  a  member  of  weak  intellect,  but  of  a  They  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  discuss  it ;  few  of 
physical  fiame  so  huge  and  spherical  that  he  might  them  said  a  word  about  its  details ;  those  of  them  who 
seem  to  have  swallowed  the  Claimant  whole.  did  speak  were  not  listened  to;  and  most  of  them,  in- 

eluding  the  Lord  Chancellor,  were  fast  asleep.  And 
this  is  all  that  the  Licensed  Victuallers  have  gained  by 
Mr  Butt  was  opposed  by  an  Irish  member,  Mr  Smyth,  leaguing  themselves  with  the  Church  to  overthrow  those 
who  represents  the  Presbyterians  of  Ulster.  With  much  powers  and  principalities  of  Liberalism  which  are  the 
good  sense,  he  showed  that  there  were  two  Irelands,  foes  of  Establishments,  whether  intended  to  spread  the- 
tho  North  and  the  South,  the  one  Protestant  and  the  ology  at  the  expense  of  the,  nation,  or  to  spread  beer ! 
other  Catholic,  the  one  friendly  and  the  other  hostile  to  - 

England,  and  tliat  in  such  a  country  Home  Rule  vras  The  Comto  de  Paris  is  a  clever  man,  and,  like  his 
impract.cablo.  His  speech  would  have  ^en  more  d’Aumale,  he  is  a  good  writer.  Ho  is 

effective  If  he  had  not  spent  so  mech  t.me  in  proving  ^  Civil  War  in  America, 

that  Ireland  had  no  abstract  rights  to  rule  herself.  will  bo  chiefly  interesting  for  political  reasons. 

Mr  Smyth  forgets  that  the  House  of  Commons  has  No  Frenchman  can  write  about  the  affairs  of  any  foreign 
aMished  all  abstract  rights  Some  of  them  were  country  without  making  covert  allnsions  to  his  own,  and 
shipped  off  to  America  in  the  yajf^er,  where  they  have  passages  of  the  book,  which  have  been  published 

ken  crammed  into  tho  Declaration  of  Independence  i„  advice,  are  vigorons  indictments  of  the  Bonaparlists. 
The  abstract  ■'ighU  of  our  Kings  had  their  heads  cut  off  treachery  of  Jefferson  Davis, 

K  ?  L  ^1  Pu  P®’’  P,  “P  o  1®  withoot  gl““ci"g  indignantly  at  the  treason  of  Louis 

di^ussion  of  abstract  nghts  would  bo  an  Ir>sh  Parim-  Napoleon  Hence  he  refers  to  those  “acts  of  violence, 

""k®  which  ambitions  men  often  know  how  to  disguise  under 

.  tx.  ;  .i®.,  ®r  I  "ames  which  are  the  finer  in  proportion  to  the  culpa- 


argument  was  that  Mr  Butt’s  scheme  demanded  four 
legislatures,  which  might  all  be  at  conflict*with  each 
other  on  points  of  vital  moment.  There  would  be  a 


bility  of  their  motives.”  These  words  neatly  imply  that 
Louis  Bonaparte  felt  it  all  the  more  needful  to  call 


vvussi  wii  puiuia  vibtti  luuuieiiu  xiiere  wouiu  ue  a  i  r* _ _  no  •  co  •  i... »» 

uiui*  AfTTiJoxij  JT  i  himself  our  “  Saviour  of  Sosiety  because  he  had  begun 
ome  Rule  Barliament  for  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire-  ^  i  r  r>  -j  u 

.  .  _  _  »  I  r.hA  wr»T«lr  rtr  l-'rrtwinATiAA  nir  riArinrv.  /*PA.mmPfl  mfiS.sJlCre 


land.  There  would  be  an  Imperial  Parliament  for  all. 
Another  ay  stem  existed  in  the  time  of  the  American  War  ; 
tho, Foreign  Secretary,  representing  the  Imperial  Parlia- 


the  work  of  Providence  by  perjury,  crammed  massacre 
into  the  second  act,  and  stuffed  the  pockets  of  his  atten¬ 
dant  scoundrels  with  pillaged  gold.  The  Comte  de 

TX  .  ..I*.  1  1  1  _ 1 _ ?11 


ZnT  TT-  Y.  Paris  will  never  soil  his  hands  by  such  villainy ;  but  will 

S!!.:  given  orde™  to  stop  the  Confederate  foUo^ers  to  make  the 

?«T.’  t  «on>e  Secretary,  dependant  on  the  English  royalist  by  a  fraudulent  manipulation 

Paikment,  might  have  given  an  opposite  command;  suffrage?  E^h  Royal  House  has  its  peculiar 

beLwaT  ®®®“P®‘’’  there  would  have  propensity.  That  of  the  Stuarts  was  lying;  that  of  the 

_  early  Hanoverians  was  a  dull  fondness  for  the  less  regal 

ministration  of  the  senses ;  that  of  the  Bonapartes  was 
The  debate  of  Thursday  night  was  more  practical,  brigandage;  and  that  of  the  Orleanists  is  the  craft  which 
Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach,  the  Irish  Secretary,  delivered  wears  the  cloak  of  respectability, 
a  speech  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  fierce  declamtion  _ 


that  England  would  not  grant  Home  Rule,  and  that,  if 
tho  Irish  tried  to  wring  it  from  her  by  force,  she 
would  put  down  the  rebellion  with  an  iron  hand, 
as  the  Northern  States  of  America  put  down  the 


It  does  not  seem  likely  that  the  death  of  Marshal  Concha 
will  be  attended  by  any  political  consequences.  It  was 
doubtless  startling  to  hear  that  the  only  general  under 


South.  MrMitehell  Henry  tried  to  show  that  Home  "ho™ ‘  m  ReP“l>l'5a>>  a/f  J  had  achieved  decided 
Rule  was  necessary,  becaui  the  grazing  farms  of  Ire-  had  tellen  m  action  at  the  head  of  his  troops ;  but  it 
land  are  ii  Qcreasing  in  size;  which  is  only  another  way  of  !  appear  that  his  death  will  ultinaatel^y  have  a 

saying  that  Ireland  is  so  damp  as  to  be  a  capital  grazn.g  ""lef  indirectly  by  calhng 

country.  Home  Rule  is  Mr  Henry’s  cure  for  damp  atte'.tion  poirerfully  to  the  state  of  affairs,  and  exciting 
Mr  Lowe  delivered  a  speech  in  bis  old  slashing  style.  “  "‘rong  desire,  kth  among  all  parties  in  Spam  and 
With  epigram  and  humour,  he  showed  the  absurdity  of  the  great  European  Powers  for  its  termination 

liying  to  sever  imperial  from  local  affairs,  and  he  made  a  he  seen,  also,  how  far  the  morale  of  the 

good  point  by  reminding  Irishmen  of  how  mcch  they  the  Government  wi  bo  affected  by  the  loss 

would  lose  if  they  had  no  longer  tho  arena  of  West-  "f ‘heir  general,  and  their  siraultaneons  if  not  consequent 

minster  for  the  eloquence  and  the  wit  which  are  the  ‘Jj®  °f 

admiration  and  the  despair  of  Englishmen.  The  Concha  s  death  is  the  revelation  that  has  been  m.ide  of 
0’DonoKl.v.«’e  argument  against  Home  Rule  would  have  !  the  weakness  of  the  army  m  d.oc.phue  and  in  supplies, 
been  telling  if  he  himself,  as  Mr  Power  I’emluded  the 

Honse,  had  not  once  been  an  ardent  advocate  of  Home  The  Election  Judges  have  nearly  completed  their  work. 
Rale.  But  the  greatest  mark  in  the  debate  was  made  Stroud  is  having  its  third  petition  tried,  and  when  that 
by  the  Prime  Minister,  who,  in  the  best  style  of  is  over  there  will  perhaps  be  a  lull.  One  cannot  accord 
bis  irony,  besought  Irishmen  to  cease  boasting  that  to  the  Election  Judges  the  same  congratulations  as  were 
they  were  a  conquered  nation,  when  the  truth  was  their  due  after  the  general  election  of  I8C8.  In  fact, 
that  they  bad  not  been  conquered  so  often  as  Eng-  tho  judges  must  look  to  their  credit.  If  they  do  nob 
land.  Mr  Disraeli’s  serious  agument  against  Home  mind  what  the  public  say,  at  all  events  they  must  heed 
Rule,  how’ever,  was  that  which  decisively  affects  all  the  dict^  of  each  other,  which  they  do  not,  it  w’ould  ap- 
sensihle  Knglishmen.  We  could  not,  he  said,  trust  |  pear,  at  present.  Baron  Bramwell  has  virtually  differed 
semi-independent  power  to  a  nation  the  majority  of  i  from  Mr  Justice  Mellor;  and  Mr  Justice  Lawson  is  at 
which  is  fanatically  Catholio  aud  the  minority  fana-  j  issue  with  the  English  Court  of  Common  Pleas;  and 
tically  Protestant.  It  would  be  madness  to  do  so  at  a  <  plain  people  might  conclnde  that  Mr  Jnstice  Burrjr’s 
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ruling  at  Drogheda  was  not  in  harmony  with  the  decision 
of  Mr  Justice  Grove  at  Hackney.  This  will  not  do,  or 
if  these  discrepancies  are  repeated  there  must  be,  as  we 
have  already  suggested,  some  court  of  appeal.  Bad  law 
is  better  than  uncertain  law  ;  and  if  the  old  Parliamentary 
Committees  were  often  at  sixes  and  sevens,  the  world 
expected  no  better. 

Anxious  mammas  who  dipped  into  Professor  Maudsley’s 
scaring  paper  on  the  subject  of  female  education  may 
reassure  themselves.  If  they  are  haunted  by  the  fear 
that  for  a  girl  in  her  teens  to  study  hard  is  madness, 
they  may  soothe  themselves,  and  allow  their  daughters 
to  go  back  to  their  books.  In  the  controversy  Professor 
Huxley  has  intervened  with  some  sensible  and  reassuring 
words.  Speaking  the  other  day  at  a  meeting  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  projected  high-class  school  for  girls  at 
St  John’s-wood,  he  said  that  he  was  no  believer  in  the 
idea  that  women  were  the  equals  of  men  in  regard  to 
endurance  and  intellectual  power.  But  he  added  that 
he  considered  study  as  eminently  conducive  to  the 
health  of  both  sexes.  We  wonder  if  a  few  seasons 
would  be  more  injurious  than  a  course  of  mathematics. 
**  To  render  his  body  strong  and  supple,’*  says  one  of 
Mr  Di-sraeli’s  heroes,  “  is  the  first  duty  of  man.”  Per¬ 
haps  so,  but  his  first  duty  need  not  interfere  with  some 
secondary  considerations. 

Of  course,  the  march  of  the  labourers  has  been  much 
sneered  at.  And  yet,  why  is  it  fanciful  and  foolish  to 
organise  a  missionary  tour  throughout  England  ?  Mr 
Taylor  presumably  knows  what  is  best  for  his  funds,  and 
if  the  demonstration  brings  directly  or  indirectly  sub« 
pcriptions,  it  is  its  own  justification.  Ho  knows  that  his 
best  friends  are  the  workmen  of  London,  and  why  should 
he  not  stir  up  the  unionists  of  the  North  ?  By  all  ac¬ 
counts  the  real  strain  is  at  hand.  The  farmers  are 
jubilant  and  encouraged  at  the  way  in  which  they  have 
got,  or  are  getting  over,  the  hay  harvest.  With  the  aid 
of  Irish  reapers,  and  the  class  from  which  come  hop- 
pickers,  they  trust  to  surmount  the  troubles  of  harvest. 
We  are  assured  that  the  guarantee  fund  of  the  National 
Union  is  untouched.  This  is  satisfactory.  But  are  the 
subscriptions  coming  in  copiously,  and  are  the  labourers 
ready  to  face  two  months  of  hardships,  and,  if  necessary, 
slow  starvation  ?  What  principle  worth  fighting  for 
was  ever  won  in  less  than  six  months  ? 


ranee,  has  won,  therefore,  no  common  glory,  ft  may 
have  been  a  foolish  thing  to  try ;  but  what  glorious 
enterprise  is  not  ?  This  ”  miracle  of  noblest  woman¬ 
hood,”  besides  exhibiting  staying  powers  of  which  swift 
Camilla  might  have  been  jealous,  and  winning  her 
father’s  modest  bet  of  50?.,  has  vindicated  the  physique 
of  her  sex.  Pace  Mr  Huxley,  there  is  no  saying  what 
women  might  not  do,  if  only  they  wore  trained  to  it. 

The  Church  of  Scotland  has  done  a  bold  thing  in 
publishing  a  return  of  the  number  of  communicants  on 
the  roll  in  each  parish  for  IS/'S ;  and  the  publication 
would  havo  been  bolder  still  if  they  had  been  able  to 
place  side  by  side  the  total  population  of  each  parish. 
We  must  say  that  the  number  of  communicants  in  some 
of  the  Highland  parishes  is  smaller  even  than  wo  had 
conceived.  In  Inverness-shire,  Ross-shire,  Caithness- 
shire,  and  Sntherlandshire,  a  dozen  seems  to  be  quite  a 
common  congregation.  In  the  quoad  sacra  parish  of 
Croich,  the  dangers  of  disputed  settlement  are  reduced  to 
a  minimum  :  the  sum  total  of  the  congregation  is  one. 
The  dissidenco  of  dissent  is  particularly  strong  in  the 
island  of  Lewis.  In  the  parish  of  Barvas  the  communi¬ 
cants  number  7,  in  Lochs  6,  in  Knock  4.  If  the  leaders 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  are  anxious  to  have  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  the  parish  minister  vested  in  these  miserable 
minorities  of  the  people,  they  should  have  contented 
themselves  with  general  assertions.  It  is  infatuation  to 
publish  such  returns  as  these. 


Mr  Albert  Grant,  M.P. — for  we  express  no  opinion 
on  tlie  undecided  tea-party  question  at  Kidderminster — 
has  inaugurated  bis  purchase.  He  has  delivered  a 
speech,  which  a  friendly  commentator  says,  was  almost 
all  to  the  purpose.”  He  has  beautified  “the  abomination 
of  desolation,”  added  a  few  excellent  statues  which  have 
disappointed  persons  who  expected  ornaments  cheap  and 
nasty. ;  and  set  a  good  example  which  those  responsible 
for  the  state  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  must  follow.  All 
this  has  been  effected  at  a  cost  of  28,000?. — a  cost 
trifling  if  the  amount  of  good  done  by  the  Peabody  gift 
be  considered.  We  must  add  that  it  has  been  proved 
that  the  much-maligned  Baron  is  not  interested  in  the 
property  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  community,  which  I 
for  a  time  regarded  the  gift  as  a  Baruura  device,  has  now 
discovered  that  Mr  Grant  is  a  great  public  benefactor 
and  philanthropist;  and  if  the  garden  had  five  corners 
somebody  would  to-day  propose  that  his  bust  should 
rank  along  with  those  of  Newton,  Hunter,  Reynolds, 
and  Garrick. 

Walking  a  thousand  miles  in  a  thousand  successive 
hours  is  not  so  easy  a  feat  as  it  sounds.  The  great 
Captain  Barclay,  of  Ury,  broke  down  the  first  time  ho 
tried  it ;  and  on  the  second  occasion,  when  he  succeeded, 
public  interest  was  so  excited  that  it  was  difficult  to 
keep  the  course  clear  for  the  pedestrian.  Miss  Richards, 
of  Stapleton,  near  Bristol,  the  young  w'oman  who  has 
just  accomplished  this  supreme  feat  of  pedestrian  endu- 


HOME  RULE. 

The  Sixty-One  are  at  last  under  weigh.  The  Home 
Rule  programme  has  been  launched  in  Parliamentary 
waters.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  their  cause  has 
achieved  a  certain  success.  The  rambling  oration  of 
the  member  for  county  Wexford,  and  the  boisterous 
eloquence  of  Mr  Sullivan,  did  not  destroy  the  good  effect 
of  the  argument  of  Mr  Butt,  who,  in  a  single  hour, 
restored  a  Parliamentary  reputation  somewhat  imperilled 
or  impaired.  He  was,  as  is  the  wont  of  clever  performers 
in  the  Four  Courts,  diffuse  on  points  where  information 
was  least  needed,  and  ho  glided  lightly  and  judiciously 
over  points  at  which  came  any  strain.  He  was  fortu¬ 
nate,  too,  in  some  of  his  adversaries.  On  the  whole,  ono- 
cannot  say  that  the  Marquis  of  Hartington  satisfactorily 
refuted  Mr  Butt.  But,  if  he  failed  in  some  ways,  be 
at  all  events  effectually  settled  one  question — he  proved 
beyond  dispute  that  he  can  never  be  the  trusted  leader 
of  a  Liberal  party  worthy  of  the  name.  His  answer  to 
the  Home  Rule  party  gives  the  Parliamentary  measure  of 
the  patrician  aspirant  to  the  post  of  general.  Of  coarse, 
it  was  not  destitute  of  dialectical  skill  or  ability.  His 
lordship  sees  clearly  up  to  a  certain  point — perhaps  up  to 
the  point  to  which  the  House  cares  to  look.  He  blurts 
forth  in  blunt  monotone  his  opinions  with  stolid  courage 
not  unattractive  to  Englishmen.  Ho  speaks,  too,  as  a 
Cavendish  to  a  parcel  of  plebeians  who  did  not  come  over 
with  the  Conquest,  and  who  are  rather  shady  in  conse¬ 
quence.  What  are  their  opinions  he  does  not  much  mind ; 
these  are  his;  let  them  reject  his  advice  at  their  peril. 
It  was  said  of  a  certain  nobleman  that  he  spoke  to  the 
House  of  Commons  like  a  sullen  tragedian  rehearsing  te 
an  audience  of  chairs.  Slightly  similar  is  the  style  of 
the  Marquis  of  Hartington,  who  always  impresses  his 
hearers  with  a  profound  sense  of  their  own  inferiority, 
or,  what  is  somewhat  different,  his  sense  of  it.  As  to 
the  matter  of  his  lordship’s  observations,  we  fear  that  it 
represents  not  the  most  favourable  side  of  English 
statesmanship.  It  sadly  smacks  of  old  Whiggery.  There 
is  in  it  a  profound  sense  of  the  perfection  and  wisdom  of 
one’s  own  principles — a  sense  scarcely  deeper  in  a  Prussian 
Junker  than  in  an  English  Whig.  The  Marquis’s  answer 
to  all  complaints  is  the  old  Constitutional,  high  and 
dry  answer  wont  to  be  very  effective  in  the  days  of 
Pslmerston,  when  it  woe  sufficient  explanation  of  all 
Irish  complaints  to  say  that  they  sprang  from  the 
Celtic  character,  the  essence  of  which,  it  was  assumed, 
consisted  of  ingratitude  and  incapacity  to  appreciate 
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Teutonic  superiority.  The  Marquis’s  speech  was  in 
substance  this:  We  have  been  a  long-suffering  people, 
and  the  Irish  are  shamefully  ungrateful ;  we  have  done 
— at  all  events  for  seven  years  back — all  for  them  that 
man  could  do ;  and  if  they  are  still  discontented,  theirs 
is  the  fault.  Surely  to  this  strain  of  complacent  argu¬ 
ment  Mr  Butt  gave  an  effective  answer.  It  is  English 
ideas  of  rights  and  English  nostrums  which  have  been 
prescribed.  From  first  to  last,  the  English,  with  few 
exceptions,  have  been  regarded  as  the  foreordained 
judges  of  what  is  good  for  the  Irish  people.  Surely 
the  statements  made  by  Mr  Butt  are  a  rude  rebuff 
to  Whig  self-satisfaction.  When  thirty-one  counties 
of  Ireland  are  proclaimed ;  when  the  curfew  bell  is  still 
rung  as  in  Norman  time.s,  and  blood  money  is  exacted 
as  m  Saxon  days  ;  when  a  press  law  almost  as  stringent 
as  that  of  France  and  Germany  is  in  operation,  it  is  no 
meet  time  for  boasting  of  the  good  deeds  and  consum¬ 
mate  wisdom  of  England.  A  little  self-abasement  and 
self-distrust  might  have  been  preferable,  and  in  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  more  seemly  than  a  wholesale  condemnation 
of  the  character  of  the  Irish  people.  The  agitator’s 
theory  that  the  fault  is  always  with  the  Government 
and  never  with  the  people  is  crude  and  wrong ;  but  is 
the  Whig  official  theory,  that  the  people  have  been 
always  wrong  and  the  Government  always  right,  much 
better  ?  Wo  hope  that  Lord  Hartington’s  words  of 
self-satisfaction — virtually  endorsed  by  Mr  Disraeli — 
will  not  go  forth  to  the  world  as  the  considered  deliver¬ 
ance  of  English  Liberals  on  the  subject  of  Irish  disaffec¬ 
tion.  One  has  often  found  that  where  the  Whig  policy 
stopped,  the  true  Liberal  policy  began  ;  and  perhaps  the 
fluent  commonplaces  of  his  lordship  are  but  the  stop¬ 
gaps  of  the  hour. 

It  may  be  true  the  Marquis  of  Hartington  gave  an 
inadequate  reply,  convincing  only  to  a  somewhat  re¬ 
actionary  House  of  Commons.  That  circumstance  does 
not  conflict  with  the  fact  that  the  eloquent  member  for 
Limerick  did  not  make  out  his  case  to  the  satisfaction 
of  those  who  would  not,  with  light  heart,  dismember  an 
Empire,  who  tread  unknown  paths  with  caution,  and 
who  would  like  to  realise  the  consequences  of  his  mea¬ 
sure.  To  any  scrutinising  mind,  it  cannot  but  appear 
that  Mr  Butt  has  a  somewhat  confused  and  tangled  idea 
respecting  Horae  Rule.  Ho  talked  of  Federalism,  and 
his  follower,  Mr  O’Clery,  sang  its  praises  in  barbaric,  or, 
at  all  evenis,  somewhat  unparliamentary  strains.  But 
the  resolution  recommended  to  the  House  is  not  fairly  ex¬ 
pressive  of  the  principles  of  Federalism.  Deak  would  not 
have  approved  of  the  narrow  and  somewhat  one-sided 
resolution.  Count  Beust  would  not  have  counselled  his 
Imperial  master  to  accept  Dualism  on  terms  correspond¬ 
ing  to  those  stated  in  Mr  Butt’s  speech.  It  does  not 
present  Federalism  in  a  favourable  or  fair  form.  Wher¬ 
ever  Federalism  has  been  triumphantly  tried,  the  com¬ 
munities  concerned  have  been  subject  to  equal  liabilities. 
Successful  federations  have  not  been  unions  of  States, 
big  and  small,  some  with  limited  and  others  with  un¬ 
limited  liability.  We  do  not  regard  Mr  Gavan  Duffy 
as  a  profound  political  philosopher.  But  his  praises  are 
in  the  mouths  of  Home  Rulers ;  and  sheltering  ourselves 
under  his  name,  we  may  express  a  doubt  whether  Feder¬ 
alism,  conducted  as  Mr  Butt  suggests,  would  be  much 
better  than  a  “political  toy.’’  It  is  a  little  doubtful 
whether  Federalism  in  any  form  could  thrive  here. 
De  Tocqueville,  no  mean  judge,  was  of  opinion  that  its 
adoption  by  any  Earnppnn  Stnt©  would  inevittibly  weaken 
the  Government.  “A  people,”  said  he,  “which should 
divide  its  sovereignty  into  fractional  parts,  in  presence 
of  the  great  military  monarchies  of  Europe,  would,  in 
ray  opinion,  by  that  very  act  abdicate  its  power  and 
pirhaps  its  existence  and  its  name.”  Was  the  greatest 
political  philosopher  of  our  time  utterly  wrong  ?  Feder¬ 
alism  requires  two  or  more  parties  to  it,  and  there 
happens  to  be  at  present  only  one. 

Mr  O’Connell,  it  must  be  admitted,  had  an  advantage 
over  his  successors,  and  he  knew  well  and  saw  clearly 
what  he  meant.  To  his  mind  Home  Rule  was  Repeal, 
complete  and  unconditional.  But  when  once  you  depart 
fiom  the  sweet  simplicity  of  open  sedition,  all  is  indefinite. 


Falling  short  of  this.  Home  Rule  may  be  anything  or 
nothing,  good  or  bad  ;  and  we  can  conceive  a  form  of  it 
which  is  not  only  good,  but  which  is  in  harmony  with 
the  best  tendencies  of  our  time.  Home  Rule  may  mean 
decentralisation.  It  is  Home  Rule  of  a  kind  which  the 
most  enlightened  Frenchmen  desire  as  the  antidote  for 
the  worst  maladies  of  their  land.  It  may  signify  the 
development  of  local  government  and  local  institutions, 
and  so  understood,  it  is  the  soul  of  all  the  chief  recent 
reforms  of  local  taxation,  our  judicial  system,  and  our 
poor-law.  Are  we  not  all  Home  Rulers  of  a  certain  sort  ? 
A  country  which  does  abroad  nothing  that  can  be  done 
at  home  ;  where  every  little  town  is  a  centre  of  intelli- 
[  gence,  and  the  haunt  of  public  spirit ;  where  local  types 
of  culture  do  not  die  out,  and  yet  narrow  provincialism 
is  not  omnipotent ;  and  where  the  bonds  that  unite  a 
nation  together  do  not  strangle  or  stifle  the  units — that 
favoured  country  enjoys  Horae  Rule ;  and  it  is  not  a 
state  of  society  to  bo  deplored.  By  all  means  let  the 
Irish  have  Home  Rule  of  this  sort — let  them  have  it  more 
abundantly  ;  and,  if  possible,  let  the  other  portions  of  the 
Empire  bo  sharers  in  the  blessings.  So  understood. 
Home  Rule  must  be  the  monopoly^  of  no  party  or  nation¬ 
ality.  If  the  Irish  Home  Rulers  would  shape  their 
demand  in  this  form  they  would  meet  with  support  on 
all  hands.  There  would  be  many  who,  despairing  of 
the  ability  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  to  grapple  with 
all  the  business  now  thrown  upon  it,  would  welcome 
a  proposal  to  delegate  a  portion  of  the  duties  of  the  Par¬ 
liament  at  Westminster  to  one  or  more  Irish  Assemblies. 
We  need  not,  as  Mr  Butt  advises,  import  our  House  of 
Lords.  With  equal  wisdom  might  we  send  a  portion  of 
our  smoke,  our  surplus  population,  or  our  pauperism. 
But,  provided  Mr  Butt,  The  O’Donoghue,  Mr  Smyth  and 
Mr  Sullivan  pledge  their  words  not  to  revive  the  lively 
traditions  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  as  recorded  by  Sir 
Jonah  Barrington,  why  should  we  deny  the  Irish  people 
an  Assembly  which  they  might  term  a  Parliament,  and 
which  ill-natured  Englishmen  might  designate  a  big 
vestry?  In  a  palpable  and  harmless  form  Home  Rulo 
exists  in  England.  Let  any  one  who  doubts  it  visit 
the  Isle  of  Man ;  let  him  hurry  to  the  grassy  hill 
of  Tynwald ;  and  there  he  will  see  Horae  Rule 
in  existence  as  it  has  now  been  for  ten  centuries.  Once 
a  year  on  that  bill,  the  consent  of  the  assembled  people 
to  the  laws  passed  by  the  House  of  Keys  is  asked 
and  received.  For  centuries  the  little  island  has 
enjoyed  its  own  Parliament  with  intense  satisfaction 
to  itself  and  with  no  injury  to  the  outer  world.  Now, 
why,  it  may  be  asked,  are  Irishmen  unfit  to  handle 
weapons  which  Manxmen  use  without  doing  promis¬ 
cuous  mischief?  As  much  an  English  Government 
might  concede,  without  sacrificing  the  Irish  minority 
who  fear  that  Home  Rule  may  be  the  beginning  of 
civil  war.  If  only  Mr  Butt  will  persuade  Englishmen 
that  he  and  his  friends  really  do  not  desire  to  torn 
Englishmen  as  well  as  English  institutions  out  of  Ire¬ 
land,  and  that  his  countrymen  will  not  cut  the  throats 
of  each  other  in  half-a-dozen  years’  time,  he  will  find 
that  many  think  Home  Rule  good  for  other  countries 
as  well  as  his.  He  may  be  successful  as  soon  as  he 
shows  that  his  views  are  shared  by  all  his  country¬ 
men.  Unfortunately,  as  Dr  Johnson  said,  “  the  Irish 
are  a  very  candid  people — they  never  speak  well  of 
each  other;”  and  the  cause  of  the  Home  Rulers  is 
sorely  weakened  so  long  as  a  »>ot  inconsiderable  portion 
of  Irishmen-  -“converted  Irishmen,”  Mr  Sullivan  would 
say — denounce  them  as  pestilent  agitators.  At  present, 
we  must  frankly  tell  them  that  their  cause  looks  all 
too  much  like  Chauvinism  in  its  worst  form.  While  the 
English  Tory  hates  it  because  he  believes  that  in  two 
years  after  its  establishment  not  an  English  landowner 
would  be  left  in  the  country,  there  are  English  Liberals 
who  distrust  it  because  they  see  in  it  civil  discord,  the 
opportunity  of  Ultraraoutanism,  and  the  triumph  of  a 
narrow,  bigotted  form  of  patriotism.  It  looks  too 
much  like  the  substitution  of  Cardinal  Cullen  for  the 
Castle. 
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SLAVERY  ON  THE  GOLD  COAST.  abrnptly  and  unpleasantly  brought  up  by  Mr  Ashley’s 

Mr  EvHlyn  Ashley  has  made  haste  to  signalise  his  importunate  logic,  is  involved  in  the  question,  “  Have  wc 
entrance  into  the  House  of  Commons  by  taking  in  hand  such  a  legitimate  governing  authority  as  would  justify 
one  of  those  questions  lying  on  the  border-land  between  «8  in  taking  measures  for  the  repression  of  slavery  in 
politics  and  philanthropy,  with  which  his  father’s  name  the  protected  territory  on  the  Gold  Coast?  Unfortu- 
has  been  so  loni?  identided.  Every  one  respects  Lord  uately  this  question  assumes  that  Parliament  is  aware 


Shattesbury’s  excellent  intentions,  even  when  his  con¬ 
duct  has  plainly  swerved  from  the  clearly  marked  lines 
of  practical  wisdom,  and  Mr  Ashley  may  claim  the 
same  sort  of  credit.  But  good  intentions  after  all 
go  only  a  short  way  towards  influencing  the  judgment 


of  the  precise  limits  of  British  authority  over  the 
districts  which  now  reappear,  in  the  language  of  tht 
Colonial  Office  as  the  Protectorate ;  but  Parliament 
has  never  arrived  at  such  a  knowledge,  and  what  is 
more,  shrinks  uneasily  from  the  necessity  of  determining 


of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  Mr  Ashley,  in  spite  what  remains  at  present  comfortably  doubtful.  Who  is 
of  his  experience  as  Lord  Palmerston’s  private  secre-  prepared  to  say  what  is  the  measure  of  Imperial  power 
tary,  is  plainly  v?ry  far  from  having  mastered  the  art  responsibility  included  under  the  ominous  though 

of  convincing  men  against  their  will.  With  chivalric  high-sounding^  title  of  the  Protectorate?  Net  her 
boldness  he  made  the  task  he  had  chosen  as  com-  Majesty  s  Ministers,  who,  after  lofty  boasts  of  a  ‘  strong 


of  convincing  men  against  their  will.  With  chivalric 
boldness  he  made  the  task  be  had  chosen  as  com¬ 
prehensive  as  language  and  logic  would  allow.  He 
laid  down  a  broad  general  proposition  and  brought 
all  his  reasoning  to  converge  upon  this,  so  that  there 
could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  conclusion  to  which  the 
House,  if  it  did  not  contradict  Mr  Ashley’s  main 
assumptions,  was  bound  to  go  without  hesitation  or 
deflection.  But  Mr  Ashley  must  be  very  innocent  of 
the  political  world  if  he  still  believes  that  English  Parlia¬ 
ments  like  to  be  shot  up  after  this  fashion  in  a  logical 
cul  de  sac.  There  is  nothing  probably  so  distasteful  to 
the  “practical  men’’  who  are  so  powerful  in  Parlia¬ 
mentary  life  as  to  see  a  politician — Mr  Fawcett,  for 


policy,”  ingenuously  presented  as  their  solution  of  the 
Gold  Coast  difficulty,  “  a  return  to  the  status  quo  ante 
helium  ” — that  is,  to  the  very  state  of  things  which 
by  universal  admission  has  made  the  Fantees  unfit  to 
cope  with  the  Ashantis,  and  which  drove  us  into  the 
late  war  without  an  ally  wherein  we  could  trust.  When 
Lord  Carnarvon,  instead  of  striking  out  a  bold  policy 
of  his  own  in  one  direction  or  the  other,  either  by  pro¬ 
posing  to  take  in  hand  the  entire  government  of  the 
formerly  protected  tribes,  or  by  devising  a  scheme  for 
our  ultimate  and  not  distant  abandonment  of  the  coast 
altogether,  elected  to  go  back,  as  the  easiest  thing,  to 


instance — resolutely  bent  on  clearing  away  the  mists  of  old  undefined  happy-go-lucky  way  of  dealing  with 

doubts  and  compromises  round  and  through  which  they  natives,^  Parliament  eagerly  approved  his  action 

have  been  accustomed  to  dodge  the  necessity  of  follow-  without  taking  the  trouble  to  inquire  what  it  meant, 
ing  out  a  policy  steadily  in  thought  and  action.  If  once  88.re  in  saying  that  neither  Parliament  nor  the 

such  painful  elucidation  is  permitted,  the  public  mind  country  understood  at  the  time,  nor  do  wo  excuse  their 
too  may  be  driven  into  a  corner,  and  may  even  begin  to  ignorance,  that  Lord  Carnarvon  s  ^  policy  meant  the 
insist  upon  some  show  of  vigour  involving  that  burden  maintenance  of  slavery  in  communities  whom  we  pro¬ 
of  responsibilitv  that  is  the  horror  of  modern  “states-  protect,  and  from  whom  we  are  told  it  would  be 


manship.”  Accordingly,  though  no  one  had  the  courage 
to  repudiate  the  principles  that  Mr  Ashley  laid  down, 
no  one  had  the  courage  to  follow  them  out,  not  even 
the  mover  of  the  resolution  himself ;  and  after  leave  to 
withdraw  the  motion  had  been  refused  it  was  negatived, 
in  the  face  of  a  Liberal  “  whip  ”  issued  for  the  occasion, 
without  a  division.  The  motion  asked  the  House  to 
affirm  “  that  no  arrangements  for  the  Government  of  the 


“immoral”  to  withdraw  the  purifying  influences  of  our 
civilising  presence.  But  after  Monday  night’s  debate 
every  one  must  understand  this,  and  most  of  us  will  bo 
able  to  decide  what  are  the  advantages  of  an  arrange¬ 
ment  that  burdens  ns  with  heavy  military  and  political 
responsibilities,  and  yet  excludes  from  our  interference 
in  the  country  for  which  we  undertake  those  burdens 
an  ofience  against  the  fundamental  laws  of  civilised 


territories  on  the  Gold  Coast  will  be  satisfactory  which  society. 

involve  the  recognition  of  slavery  in  any  form and  bond  of  union  between  Great  Britain  and  the 

this  opinion  the  House  has  declined  to  express.  Vie  Protected  tribes  on  the  West  African  Coast  is  very  weak 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  result  of  the  debate  and  very  strong  for  evil.  It  is  deplorably 

the  manner  in  which  it  was  brought  about  were  alike  when  we  want  to  act  upon  our  “  protected”  sub- 

discreditable  ;  but  they  are  not  the  less  intelligible  for  *>*»®  direction  of  moral  or  material  improvement, 

all  that.  turns  out  to  be  fatally  strong  when  the  reckless- 

We  may  at  once  set  aside  as  more  surplusage,  which  ®css  or  misadventure  of  the  wretched,  ignorant,  and 
had  not  and  was  scarcely  intended  to  have  any  meaning,  brutalised  savages,  to  whom  we  give  the  shelter  of  our 
all  that  part  of  the  debate  that  dealt  with  the  conditions  g®<^  conflict  with  their  neighbours.  It  may  be,  as 


under  which  slavery  at  present  exists  upon  the  Gold 
Coast.  It  is  settled  that,  within  the  British  Empire, 
slavery  is  not  to  be  tolerated  in  any  form  whatever,  and 
this  being  so,  it  is  irrelevant  to  argue  that  among  the 


was  argued  by  the  Under- Secretary  for  the  Colonies  and 
Mr  Disraeli,  that  to  undertake  the  suppression  of  slavery 
in  the  Protectorate  would  mean  nothing  short  of  the 
annexation  of  the  whole  coast ;  but  the  Protectorate,  in 


Fantees  only  the  domestic  form  of  it  prevails,  that  it  is  present  form,  means  the  protection  of  slavery,  which 
not  likely  to  degenerate  into  the  predial  form,  but  will  ^  breach  of  the  highest  duties  as  well  as  of  the  most 
more  probably  die  out  through  the  progress  of  moral  accepted  roles  of  Imperial  policy.  If  the  toils  of  govern- 
influences,  and  the  cessation  of  the  Ashantee  slave  trade  ;  <^be  Gold  Coast  be  too  great  for  our  strength, 

that  as  it  is  it  has  many  mitigations  ;  that  the  slaves  are,  l®^  “s  ®ak®  “P  ^be  burden  ;  and 

for  the  most  part,  comfortable  and  happy,  and  would  in  J®*^  ««  be  gulled  with  the  notion  that  we  should  then 
all  likelihood  refuse,  if  they  had  the  choice  to  accept,  the  bo  doing  a  wrong  to  the  subject  of  a  Protectorate,  when 
responsibilities  of  freedom.  Argument  on  these  lines,  P®**  ^^g*  though  half  ashamed,  as  it  were,  to  display 
we  had  supposed,  was  put  on  the  shelf  a  generation  ago  itself,  suffices  to  cover  Imperial  disgrace. 

if  only  for  mere  convenience  sake.  It  would  really  W  _ 

too  absurd  to  slip  back  into  the  controversies  that  pre¬ 
vailed  between  English  and  West  Indian  opinion  forty  THE  COMPULSORY  EDUCATION  BILL, 
years  ago,  or  between  the  Northern  and  the  Southern  The  present  Solicitor- General  told  a  company  of  ban- 
States  of  the  American  Union  a  score  of  years  later,  quetting  Conservatives  on  Wednesday  evening  that  they 
The  civilised  world  has  practically  agreed  that  the  fact  had  got  a  leader — “a  super-excellent  leader  ” — .so  skilful 
of  slavery  carries  its  condemnation  with  it,  and  that  the  that  he  had  persuaded  most  Liberals  to  become  Tories, 
institution  is  to  be  trampled  out  wherever  it  is  found  Perhaps  when  Mr  Holker  uttered  this  eulogium  he  had 
to  exist  by  a  power  having  a  legitimate  governing  come  hot  from  the  House  of  Commons  with  the  news 
authority  over  the  community  that  tolerates  it.  So  far  that  Mr  Dixon’s  Bill  for  establishing  compulsory  educa- 
the  whole  of  Monday  night’s  debate  weis  simply  evasive,  tion  had  been  slain.  Its  overthrow  had  been  complete. 
But  the  cardinal  difficulty  of  the  matter,  against  which  Not  even  the  privilege  of  second  reading — which  is  the 
the  entire  House,  Liberals  as  well  as  Conservatives,  were  bare  courtesy  of  legislation— -was  granted  to  the  unfor- 
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innaie.  It  was  cut  off  in  its  youth.  A  few  words  fell 
from  Lord  Sandon ;  he  gave  the  signal  for  the  slaugh¬ 
ter,  and  it  sank  under  many  blows,  some  of  them  struck 
by  Liberal  hands.  There  was  no  generally  felt  objection 
to  the  principle  of  the  measure.  Only  two  members 
criticised  its  substance.  But  orders  must  bo  obeyed  by 
the  Conservatives  ;  and  perhaps  there  were  some  Liberals 
who  justified  the  Solicitor- General’s  sally,  and  hence  the 
disaster.  Wo  do  not  wish  to  distort  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday  ;  wo  must,  therefore,  add  another  reason  for 
the  discomfiture.  Mr  Dixon  is  a  temperate  and  not  un¬ 
persuasive  speaker.  But  his  antecedents  in  regard 
to  education  aro  pronounced ;  and  it  is  rather  a  pity 
that  he  is  fighting  the  battle  of  compulsory  education. 
He  is  the  hCte  iioir  of  the  squire  and  clergy.  He  is 
identified  with  opposition  to  the  25th  clause.  In  all  he 
says  and  does  regarding  education,  however  sincerely  im¬ 
partial  his  intentions  may  be,  the  friends  of  clerical  educa¬ 
tion  and  the  enemies  of  high  rates  detect  the  trail  of  the 
serpent.  Pjvery  move  which  he  takes  in  connection  with 
education  is  believed  to  mark  some  secret  design  against 
the  Church,  or  some  project  for  saddling  the  poor  farmer 
with  heavier  taxes.  Proceeding  from  him,  explanations 
were  to  no  pui  pose.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  disavowed 
his  intention  of  making  the  machinery  of  his  Bill  an 
essential  portion  of  it.  Uselessly  he  asserted  that  his 
chief  desire  was  to  elicit  the  opinion  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  subject  of  compulsory  education. 
There  were  a  majority  determined  to  see  secularism, 
an  increase  of  rates,  and  other  bogies  in  his  Bill.  They 
were  bent  on  rejecting  anything  which  came  from  him, 
or  which  implied  School  Boards.  They  had  their  will ; 
and  the  House,  voting  on  a  false  issue,  declared  itself 
against  compulsory  education. 

But  does  any  one  of  the  triumphant  320  believe  that 
he  has  beaten  Mr  Dixon,  or  that  compulsory  edneation 
as  a  system  in  active  operation  in  England  is  five  years 
ahead  ?  When  Mr  Forster  has  made  up  hi.s  mind  that 
“permhsive  compulsion”  will  not  do,  and  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  and  Lord  Sandon  are  complaining  that  the 
feast  of  learning  is  set,  but  that  the  guests  will  not 
come  in,  docs  anybody  doubt  that  English  children 
will  by  and  by  be  sent  to  school,  not  merely,  as  now, 
by  terror  of  the  birch,  but  by  Act  of  Parliament? 
The  question  of  the  principle  is  virtually  fought  out. 
Compulsion  may  be  a  dubious  benefit.  But  it  is  useless 
to  attempt  to  retrace  our  footsteps.  It  may  be  Socialism 
or  something  worse  to  make  education  a  matter  of  State 
policy.  But  hark  back  wo  cannot.  The  existing  Fac¬ 
tory  Acts,  the  recent  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Mr  Cross’s  Bill,  the  condition  attached  to  relief  of 
parents,  are  so  many  recognitions  of  the  principle.  We 
have  empowered  School  Boards  to  compel  attendance  if 
they  deem  it  requisite;  and  having  swallowed  camels, 
we  cannot  consistently  strain  at  gnats.  Mr  Talbot  may 
wain  us  that  compulsion  is  opposed  to  the  genius  of  the 
English  constitution ;  and  Mr  Scourfield,  using  the  cant 
phrase  of  exhausted  argument,  may  declare  that  it  is 
essentially  un-English.  Ail  this  comes  too  late.  The 
idea  is  un-English  no  more;  and  in  this  case  Mr  Talbot, 
if  not  the  genius  of  the  English  constitution,  is  left  far 
behind.  There  are  empty  or  poorly-filled  school-rooms. 
There  are  Government  inspectors  assailing  official  ears 
with  the  news  that  only  one  child  in  twelve  ever  really 
acquires  a  respectable  tincture  of  learning.  We  have 
sent  all  the  pauper  children  to  schools.  We  are  shutting 
the  factory  gate  against  all  under  ten.  We  are  legis¬ 
lating  busily  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  tender 
and  j'onng  from  toiling;  and,  to  keep  them  out  of 
mischief,  we  must  go  a  step  further  and  take  care  that  they 
go  to  school.  Come,  therefore,  compulsory  edneation 
must,  in  some  form  or  at  some  time;  and  Lord  Sandon 
gives  us  to  understand  that  it  will  come  at  no  distant 
date. 

But  what  difficulties  to  surmount !  We  all  know 
that  it  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  pass  through  the  eye  of 
a  needle  than  for  an  abstract  principle  to  pass  through 
the  House  of  Commons;  and  hard  it  will  be  to  induce 
tbe  House  to  overcome  its  reluctance  and  affirm  the 
principle  of  compulsory  educaticn.  Then,  too,  what 


difficulties  lie  beyond  this  initial  trial,  and  what  a 
boiling  np  of  prejudice  there  will  be  so  soon  as  we  pass 
from  the  naked  principle  to  matters  of  detail  1  There 
is  an  end  to  concord,  and  a  hubbub  of  suggestions  sets 
in.  To  believe  him,  A  is  in  favour  of  compulsion ; 
**  but,”  he  solemnly  adds,  **  only  if  sound  religious 
instruction  be  forthcoming.”  B  is  also  at  heart  an 
ardent  lover  of  education;  “but,”  adds  he,  “there 
must  be  no  increase  of  the  rates — that  is  a  sine  qud  non.** 
C,  too,  theoretically,  is  an  admirer  of  compulsion  ;  “only,” 
he  observes,  “  we  must  have  no  spreading  of  School 
Boards,  which  spoil  the  peace  of  parishes,  and  teach 
tradesmen  et  hoc  genus  to  think  too  much  of  themselves, 
and  too  little  of  their  betters.”  Such  jarring  sugges¬ 
tions,  and  such  confusion  of  counselling,  did  the 
House  witness  on  Wednesday  ;  one  member  confident 
that  only  a  School  Board  could  put  a  compulsory  law  in 
motion ;  a  second  preferring  a  Committee  of  the  Guar¬ 
dians  ;  a  third,  proposing  to  entrust  the  managers  of 
sectarian  schools  with  this  power — and  the  Ministers 
standing  by  and  suggesting  no  solntion.  Lord  Sandon 
has,  indeed,  promised  to  give  us  the  result  of  his  delibe¬ 
rations,  and  we  wait,  with  some  Curiosity,  if  not  with 
much  hope,  to  see  his  device  for  utilising-  the  existing 
schools.  Up  to  this  time  he  has  been  silent  or  vague. 
How  aro  we  to  carry  out  compulsory  education  nnless 
School  Boards  are  universal,  was  not  explained  either 
by  him  or  by  Mr  Forster,  who  gave  the  House  to  under¬ 
stand  that  he  sees  his  way  towards  effecting  it.  The 
words  of  neither  are  calculated  to  give  assurance.  Some 
unpleasant  forebodings  cannot  but  cross  one’s  mind,  and 
we  cannot  but  suspect  that  sectarian  education  is  to 
receive  an  important  advantage.  There  is  a  danger, 
too,  which  it  is  right  to  signal,  of  the  policeman  being 
employed  in  filling  the  Church  schools.  We  have 
gratified  by  the  25th  clause  the  scruples  of  those  parents 
who  dislike  Board  schools,  and  are  enamoured  of  their 
favonrito  denominational  seminaries.  Mr  Forster  has 
insisted,  with  unction,  fervour  and  eloquence,  that 
the  parent  must  possess  freedom  of  choice.  We 
trust  that  he  will  not  withhold  the  benefits  of 
his  liberality  from  those  parents,  not  unknown  or 
wholly  despicable,  who  do  not  desire  their  sons  or 
daughters  to  be  brought  np  under  the  influence  of  any 
sect,  or  not  in  the  sectarian  schools  which  happen  to  be 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Aro  the  predilections  of  sneb  per¬ 
sons  to  be  branded  as  caprice  ?  Will  it  be  said,  when 
compulsion  comes  into  force,  that  they  are  unreasonable 
if  they  are  not  satisfied  with  this  protection  of  a  con¬ 
science  clause  ?  If  such  is  the  destiny  before  the  coun¬ 
try,  compulsory  education  is  a  dubious  blessing.  Out 
of  the  public  purse  hundreds  of  thousands  have  been 
taken  in  order  to  aggrandise  the  educational  establish¬ 
ments  of  the  Anglican  and  Romish  Churches.  By  direct 
subsidies,  and  indirect  assistance  under  the  25th  clause^ 
they  are  largely  assisted  ;  and  now,  to  add  to  their  power, 
it  seems  to  be  meditated  to  arm  them  in  districts  where 
they  are  in  the  ascendancy  with  anthority  to  compel  the 
Methodist  or  Unitarian  to  send  his  lads  to  the  Church 
school.  Compulsory  education  is  one  thing,  and  Mr 
Fawcett  will  not  persuade  many  of  his  friends  that 
forced  attendance  at  Church  schools  is  not  another.  Even 
the  spread  of  primary  education  may  be  purchased  too 
dearly ;  and  Liberals  strike  a  questionable  bargain  when 
they  sacrifice  their  principles,  lend  their  aid  to  a  masked 
form  of  proselytism,  and  arm  a  multitude  of  clerical 
autocrats  with  civil  power,  in  order  to  extend  knowledge. 
A  law  compelling  children  to  attend  Church  schools 
would  probably  console  the  Church  for  all  its  losses. 


SOMETHING  LIKE  REACTION. 

The  strategy,  at  once  stealthy  and  rapid,  adopted  at 
the  present  moment  by  the  friends  of  reaction  in  matters 
of  religion  and  edneation,  demands  more  attention  than 
we  fear  it  is  likely  to  receive  until  substantial  mischief 
has  been  done.  Still  farther,  it  is  a  question  worthy  of 
serious  reflection  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  only 
direction  in^  which  genuine  retrogression  seems  at  all 
practicable  is  that  of  the  appliances  by  which  in  tel- 
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lectnal  and  moral  forces  are  exerted  for  the  formation  of  of  the  combination  of  social  equality  with  a  peerage^ 
opinion.  When  first  the  parrot  cry  of  Conservative  and  of  political  equality  with  a  millionaires*  Parliament, 
reaction  ’*  began  by  sheer  force  of  “  damnable  iteration  **  But,  after  all,  everything  turns  on  the  meaning  of  the 
to  create  the  movement  which  it  heralded  rather  than  phrase  “  religious  equality.’*  What  Mr  Disraeli’s 
recorded,  used-up  Whigs  assured  ns,  with  all  the  inane  Government  apparently  means  is  a  rectification  of  the 
emphasis  of  Mr  Toots,  that  it  was  “  of  no  consequence,  wrongs  which  established  churches  have  suffered  through 
thank  you,  not  of  the  least  consequence  in  the  world.”  deprivation  of  privileges  hitherto  confined  to  self-sup- 
And  if  they  did  not  blurt  out  with  that  young  gentle-  j  porting  sects.  The  union  of  all  the  advantages  of 


man  in  his  despair,  “  nothing  is  of  any  consequence,  I 
believe,”  it  was  rather  conventional  propriety  than  any 
inward  conviction  which  deterred  them.  Who,  they 
asked  with  languid  triumph,  would  venture  to  reverse 


national  endowment  with  the  independence  of  a  volun¬ 
tary  Church  appears  best  to  represent  the  ideal  of 
religious  equality  at  which  the  Tory  Government 
aims.  The  Scotch  Patronage  Bill  tends  clearly  in  that 


the  free  trade  policy  which  has  made  the  fortune  of  the  direction,  and  the  multiplying  signs  of  deference  to 
middle  classes?  Who  would  stay  the  rising  tide  of  Convocation  are  illustrations  of  the  same  thing.  As  wo 
wealth  which  the  fiscal  skill  of  a  heaven-taught  financier  intimated  last  week,  the  privileged  churches  are  likely 


had  attracted  to  our  shores?  Who  would  induce  the 
richly-endowed  Protestant  sect  in  Ireland  to  exchange 
wealth  and  freedom  for  wealth  and  slavery?  Who 
would  venture  to  repeal  the  Elementary  Education  Act 
with  its  admirable  settlement  of  the  religions  difficulty, 
with  its  beautiful  system  of  permissive  compulsion,  and 
its  mild  tempering  of  the  winds  of  knowledge  to  the  shorn 
lambs  of  British  Philistinism  ?  Oh  no !  wo  might  make 
ourselves  quite  easy.  Conservative  reaction  could  not 
possibly  mean  relapse  into  real  Toryism.  It  meant 


to  find  these  favours  rather  perilous  gifts.  But  not  the 
less  these  ecclesiastical  leanings  of  the  party  in  poweh 
indicate,  as  it  appears  to  us,  the  line  of  least  resistance 
in  which  we  have  most  reason  to  fear  something  like 
genuine  reaction. 

Intimately,  alas  I  too  intimately  associated  with  the 
fate  of  the  Church  is  that  of  education.  And  of  course 
where  one  is  in  the  ascendant  the  other  is  of  necessity 
depressed.  We  do  not  insinuate  any  ungenerous  scorn 
of  the  well-meant  efibrts  made  by  country  clergymen  to 


standing  still,  that  was  all ;  or,  perhaps,  even  lying  down  maintain  the  school  as  the  nursery  of  the  Church.  Wo 
and  going  to  sleep.  But  after  the  seven^  league  strides  appeal  only  to  the  broad  facts  of  recent  history  when 
we  have  been  making  daring  the  last  thirty  years,  per-  •  ^ye  maintain  that  just  in  proportion  as  the  influence  of 


haps  a  political  nap  might  be  necessary  to  avert  pre¬ 
mature  exhaustion. 

These  agreeable  vaticinations  have  no  doubt  been  to  a 
considerable  extent  fulfilled.  The  Palmerstonian  role 
is  one  for  which  a  man  may  dress  either  as  Liberal  or 
Conservative.  And  though  we  fear  that  Mr  Disraeli  is 
far  too  clever  for  a  part  which  deals  in  bonhommie  rather 
than  epigram,  wo  remark  not  without  satisfaction  that 
he  seems  determined  to  try  it.  But  it  is  played  with 


the  Establishment  has  declined,  the  cause  of  education 
has  made  progress.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  every 
reactionary  gain  of  the  Establishment  has  been  a  loss  to 
education.  Mr  Whitbread’s  scheme  of  national  schools, 
propounded  to  Parliament  in  1807,  was  solemnly 
strangled  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the 
name  of  the  Church.  The  revolt  led  by  Joseph  Lan- 
casfer,  against  the  ecclesiastical  monopoly  of  teaching, 
threatened  a  great  blow  to  priestly  power,  but  was  a 


variations,  which  at  the  least  add  piquancy  to  the  cha-  wonderful  step  in  the  progress  of  elementary  education, 
racter.  For  instance,  no  effort  of  this  great  political  The  success  of  the  priesthood  in  setting  up  a  bigoted 
necromancer  was  ever  equal  to  the  surprising  feat  he  and  exclusive  rival  of  the  Lancasterian  Society  was,  as 
performed  the  other  day,  with  as  much  grace  as  agility,  any  one  who  compares  the  two  schemes  must  confess,  a 
under  the  inspiration  of  the  Merchant  Taylors’  good  dire  blow  to  the  intellectual  hopes  of  the  poor.  And  so- 
cheer.  ”  For  a  considerable  period  the  Tory  party  had  throughout  the  century  every  gain  of  the  Church  has 
not  been  in  due  relation  with  the  people  of  England  ” —  been  associated  with  a  blight  on  popular  education, 
what  an'exquisito  phrase  for  absence  from  office ! — on  How  entirely  congruous  with  the  past,  then,  is  our 
three  subjects  which  mainly  interest  them — liberty,  in-  present  experience,  in  which  almost  the  first  official 
dnstry,  and  religion.’*  But  that  was  entirely  the  fault  utterance  of  the  Vice-President  of  the  Council  announces 
of  harebrained  Radicals  with  their  odious  doctrines,  a  redaction  in  the  miserable  standard  of  pauper  educa- 
”  chiefly  of  contiuental  growth,”  who  turned  the  conn-  tion !  Nor  does  this  stand  alone.  For  it  is  notorious 
try  upside  down,  and  perversely  took  out  of  the  hands  that  the  bearing  of  the  Department  towards  School- 
of  far-seeing  Tories  the  policy  received  by  tradition  from  Boards  is  very  much  changed  for  the  worse  through 
their  fathers,  Pitt  and  Grenville.  Tories  would  have  the  change  of  Government.  The  last  Ministry  was 
done  the  business  much  better ;  but,  however,  the  mag-  exceedingly  tender  of  the  feelings  of  the  clergy.  But 
naiiimous  Premier  would  not  complain.  “  Sometimes  by  the  present  would,  if  it  dared,  make  them  sole  arbiters 
the  competition,  and  sometimes  by  the  concurrence  of  of  the  intellectual  fate  of  millions.  And  the  black- 
the  two  great  parties  of  the  State  ’* — wonderful  descrip-  coated  gentry  are  all  abroad,  eager  to  make  the  best  of 
tion  of  the  *  pull  devil,  pull  baker  *  tussle  by  which  their  opportunity.  They  have  carried  with  a  rush  the 
Liberals  have  wrenched  reforms  from  Tory  bigotry —  School-Board  for  London,  and  are  distinctly  lowering 
”  we  have  contrived  to  solve  the  three  great  political  the  tone  of  its  policy.  They  are  moving  heaven  and 
problems.’*  In  our  school  days  we  used  to  be  puzzled  earth  to  keep  out  School-Boards  from  their  parishes, 
into  an  ecstacy  of  wonder  by  a  thoroughly  logical  proof  And,  as  the  debate  of  Wednesday  shows,  thev  have  suc- 
that  an  eel  pie  was  a  pigeon.”  But  we  have  lived  to  needed  better  than  their  beery  allies  in  holding  the 
see  greater  things  than  that.  Tories,  then,  are  the  real  Government  to  the  disgraceful  pledges  which  won  it 
authors  of  modern  progress.  Now  they  have  ”  crowned  their  support.  They  besiege  the  Department  with 
the  edifice,”  if  we  may  be  excused  a  phrase  ”  of  conti-  deputations,  all  of  which  demand  more  money,  more 
nental  growth.”  And  we  are  delighted  to  hear  that  theology,  and  less  insistance  on  results.  And  now  they 


they  have  no  immediate  intention  of  knocking  that  edifice  loudly  proclaim  their  resolve  to  bring  back  the  Educa-- 
down.  tion  Act  to  the  simple  beauty  of  Mr  Forster’s  original 

Still  there  are  some  points  on  which  we  should  like  conception,  which  would  have  made  School-Boards  their 
to  be  re-assured.  ”  We  have  combined  religious  equality  humble  paymasters. 

with  a  national  Church,”  says  Mr  Disraeli.  Last  week  Why  is  it,  in  a  land  where  everything  depends  upon 
we  gave  some  reasons  for  doubting  the  value  of  the  the  degree  in  which  we  can  cultivate  public  opinion, 
officious  protection  he  is  extending  to  the  Church,  that  precisely  in  regard  to  institutions  exerting  intel- 
Bnt  at  the  present  moment  we  are  concerned  for  the  lectual,  moral,  and  spiritual  influences  reaction  is  first 
religious  equality  which,  in  its  new  connection  with  the  attempted  ?  Something  doubtless  is  owing  to  the  idio- 
Establishment,  has  seta  good  example  to  nitre  in  its  syncrasies  of  the  man  at  the  head  of  affairs.  His  earliest 
relations  with  vinegar.  We  have  heard  of  a  faith  effusions  were  scornful  mockeries  of  human  folly.  The 
which  “laughs  at  impossibilities,  and  cries  it  shall  be  policy  of  his  life  is  based  on  a  subtle  estimate  of  men’s 
done  1  ”  But  Mr  Disraeli  beats  that  hollow.  For  he  weaknesses.  It  is  difficult  in  hearing  him  speak  to  avoid 
cries  “it  has  been  done.”  We  shall  hear  next,  perhaps,  the  impression  that  he  holds  his  audience  in  utter  con- 
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tempt.  Whether  that  audience  be  Buckingham  farmers, 
or  “  honourable  gentlemen,”  or  Merchant  Taylors,  he 
always  condescends  to  them  with  pretty  devices  of  word¬ 
play  intended  to  tickle  the  ears,  but  with  no  appeal 
cither  to  heart  or  brain.  And  consistently  with  his 
whole  career,  ho  now  measures,  better  than  any  priest  of 
them  all,  the  spiritual  cowardice,  the  hollow  beliefs 
masking  a  deadly  scepticism,  the  fashionable  msthetic.s 
and  the  petty  expediencies,  that  make  up  the  religion  of 
the  day.  It  is  this  prevalent  hypocrisy,  too  deep  to  be 
conscious,  this  obstinate  blindness  to  signs  of  times,  the 
trembling  reiteration  of  unrealised  faiths,  the  unmanly 
horror  of  plain  facts  set  in  the  blazing  light  of  undeni¬ 
able  knowledge, — these  are  the  characteristics  which 
consign  our  spiritual  fate  to  the  author  of  ‘  Vivian  Grey.’ 

E.  0. 


MR  SHAW  LEFEVRB,  M  R,  ON  THE  GAME 

LAWS.  , 

A  pamphlet  published  by  Mr  Shaw  Lefevre,  M.P.,  on 
the  Game  Laws,  is  significant  of  the  turn  of  the  tide  of 
public  opinion  on  that  question.  The  progress  of  almost 
all  Reforms  has,  of  late  years,  been  much  the  same. 
First  come  the  pioneers  who  clear  a  way  to  the  assault 
of  the  strongholds  of  abuse  and  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
enemy’s  attacks,  and  then  when  the  road  is  smooth,  and 
all  the  approaches  are  easy,  a  sort  of  mock  forlorn  hope 
is  formed  of  eager  volunteers,  and  with  a  flourish  of 
trumpets  and  a  little  sham  skirmishing  the  castle  falls. 
We  do  not,  however,  mean  to  class  Mr  Lefevre  as  a 
knight  faineant,  though  he  has,  we  imagine,  found  most 
of  his  work  done  ready  to  his  hand,  and  as  silently  as 
willingly  has  entered  into  the  labours  of  bis  predecessors. 
On  the  contrary,  wo  are  only  too  glad  to  see  the  much- 
abused  theories  of  a  few  months  ago  calmly  stated  as 
axioms  to-day ;  and  an  analysis  of  arguments  or  selec¬ 
tion  of  instances  is  none  the  less  forcible  because  not 
new.  A  man  who  has  hated  a  cause  because  it  is  a  bad 
oue  won’t  find  fault  with  his  allies  for  fighting  with 
borrowed  weapons.  He  only  hails  their  co-operation  as 
a  sign  that  victory  is  at  hand. 

In  many  respects  Mr  Lefevre’s  pamphlet  is  an  ad¬ 
mirable  one.  Over  and  over  again,  as  we  read  its 
succinct  statements  and  clear  arguments,  we  mentally 
exclaimed,  ‘‘A  Daniel  come  to  judgment.”  And  though 
in  the  end  L*.s  logic  seems  suddenly  to  have  deserted 
him,  and  he  shirks  the  conclusions  his  own  arguments 
have  made  inevitable,  as  provokingly  as  a  horse  which 
has  kept  well  ahead  all  through  a  steeple-chase  some¬ 
times  shies  at  the  last  fence,  his  irresolution  really  points 
the  force  of  his  previous  advocacy,  because  it  shows  that 
he  is  neither  a  bigot  nor  an  enthusiast,  but  a  man  anxious 
for  a  compromise  and  unwilling  to  go  a  step  farther  than 
he  is  obliged.  The  admissions  of  such  a  man  are  parti¬ 
cularly  valuable,  and  we  shall  therefore  proceed  to  sum¬ 
marise  Mr  Lefevre’s.  His  pamphlet  opens  with  a  sin¬ 
gularly  lucid  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Game  Laws. 
The  right  under  the  Saxon  law  of  every  freeholder  to 
sport  over  his  own  land,  yielded  after  the  Conquest  to 
the  doctrine  that  the  king  being  paramount  lord  of  all 
the  laud,  he  only  and  those  he  authorised  had  a  right  to 
wild  beasts  of  the  chase.  These  claims  were  mercilessly 
insisted  on,  but  only  in  the  case  of  four-footed  animals, 
till  the  reign  of  King  John,  who  added  this  to  his  other 
distinctions,  that  he  extended  his  prerogative  to  winged 
game.  The  feudal  lurda  however,  by  degrees,  success¬ 
fully  asserted  their  own  rights  to  kill  game  in  their 
seignories,  and  in  their  turn  became  equally  tyrannical 
to  the  freehold  and  copyhold  tenants  below  them — a  fact 
from  which  Mr  Lefevre  might  have  learnt  a  lesson  when 
he  proposes  to  carry  the  process  oue  stage  lower  and 
enlist  tiiose  tenants  on  the  side  of  game-preserving.  In 
Richard  II. ’s  reign  the  first  trace  of  a  property  qualifica¬ 
tion  crops  up,  a  “canting  reference”  to  the  advisability 
of  enforcing  attendance  at  Divine  Service  being  the  pre¬ 
text  for  its  introduction.  The  Act  of  1831,  while  abo¬ 
lishing  all  property  qualifications  and  many  cruel  laws, 
was  passed  by  a  Parliament  in  which  tenant-farmers 


were  not  represented,  increased  the  preservation  of, 
game,  introduced  the  practice  letting  sporting  rights 
apart  from  the  land,  and  by  legalising  the  sale  of  game 
gave  to  it  “  the  sanction  of  property,  which  was  pre¬ 
viously  wanting.”  Since  then  the  Poaching  Prevention 
Act  has  been  passed,  and  the  Game  Laws  now  fall  into 
three  divisions — those  that  protict  the  species,  those  that 
protect  sporting  rights,  and  those  that  are  in  the  interest 
of  the  Excise  and  indirectly  encourage  preserving.  The 
history  of  the  Game  Laws  being  thus  succinctly  stated,  Mr 
Lefevre  proceeds  to  comment  on  their  operation.  Offences 
against  them  are,  he  remarks,  not  in  the  nature  of  public 
offences  but. rather  of  private  wrongs,  in  which  the 
public  is  not  interested,  and  which  it  is  not  therefore 
called  upon  to  redress.  In  other  words,  it  should  fall  to 
the  game  preserver  to  pay  for  the  detection  and  punish¬ 
ment  of  the  trespasser  in  pursuit  of  game,  and  not  to 
the  nation  which  derives  no  profit  or  amusement  from 
the  game  at  all.  But  though  the  nation  cannot  be  called 
upon,  with  any  justice,  to  protect  the  game  preserver’s 
prerogative,  as  a  matter  of  fact  no  property,  except  in  a 
few  cases  where  the  interests  of  the  Revenue  or  the 
public  are  concerned,  is  protected  by  the  law  so  carefully 
as  game, — the  Poaching  Prevention  Act  putting  im¬ 
mense  powers  into  the  hands  of  the  police  and  the 
magistrates,  and  empowering  the  one  to  apprehend  and 
the  other  to  convict  on  suspicion,  by  a  principle  novel  to 
our  law,  the  principle,  that  is,  of  throwing  the  onus  of 
proof  of  innocence  on  the  accused.  Still  game  is  not 
property,  and  as  it  can  only  be  preserved  by  the  help  of 
a  trespass  law,  it  might  be  v  expected  that  it  would  go 
with  the  land  on  which  it  is  found.  This,  however,  is 
not  the  case,  and  the  Act  of  1831,  which  was  intended 
to  secure  to  the  tenant-farmer  the  game  on  his  farm,  has 
been  defeated  by  enstom,  and  it  is  almost  universal  for 
landlords  to  reserve  the  game,  and  almost  impossible,  in 
some  parts  of  England,  for  a  farmer  to  hire  a  farm  and 
retain  control  over  the  game.  Moreover,  if,  during' the 
run  of  a  lease,  the  game  increases  to  any  extent,  the 
farmer  has  no  remedy  against  his  landlord  unless  by  a 
special  agreement.  And  while  the  law  thus  handicaps 
the  farmer’s  industry,  the  evils  which  it  encourages  are 
ever  waxing  apace, — game-preserving  having  greatly 
increased  during  the  last  twenty  years.  » 

This  is  not  the  case  only  with  winged  game,  for  Mr 
Lefevre  considers  that,  in  spite  of  what  the  Committee 
says,  most  people  will  gather  from  the  evidence  that 
excessive  preservation  of  hares  and  rabbits  has  not  been 
much  diminished,  while  the  letting  of  shooting,  apart 
from  the  land,  has  much  increased,  and  is  a  practice 
by  no  means  confined  to  Scotland,  but  equally  prevalent 
in  some  parts  of  England.  In  such  neighbourhoods  the 
poacher  is  regarded  by  the  farmers  as  their  best  friend. 
More  keepers  entail  more  game,  and  more  game  more 
poachers.  And  so  the  specific  injury  to  the  farmer 
broadens  out  into  a  wholesale  injury  to  the  nation.  On 
this  head,  also,  Mr  Lefevre  has  very  just  notions.  The 
playground  argument  meets  with  but  scant  consideration 
at  his  hands.  “  It  is,”  he  says,  “  scaniely  possible  to 
justify  the  maintenance  of  the  Game  Laws  on  the 
ground  put  forward  before  the  Committee  that  sport 
is  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the  health  of  our 
leading  politicians  who  require  the  relaxation  and 
bracing  air  of  the  moors  after  the  hard  work  of  a 
session,  a  theory  which  is  not  quite  consistent  with  the 
fact  that  out  of  nine  members  of  tho  late  Cabinet  in  the 
House  of  Commona,  only  one  was  a  sportsman.  Equally 
impossible  is  it  to  accept  the  theory  of  others  that  tho 
Game  Laws  should  be  maintained  on  the  ground  that 
game  is  the  only  inducement  to  country  gentlemen  to 
live  in  the  country.  Considerable  numbers  of  gentlemen 
do  now  contrive  to  pass  their  time,  and  to  enjoy  them¬ 
selves  in  the  country  without  sport,  and  all  ladies  are  not 
less  fond  of  country  life.”  Per  contra  he  points  out 
many  evils  to  tho  community  engendered  by  the  existing 
system.  Shooting  has  come  to  be  considered  the  great 
end  of  civilised  life.  The  battue-fashion  has  induced  a 
taste  for  bh  oi  among  sportsmen  which  is  not  satisfied 
with  winged  game,  but  requires  hares  and  rabbits  also 
to  make  up  th9  hecatomb  of  a  day’s  sport.  And  here  we 
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would  remark  incidentally  that  Mr  Lefevre  has  to  the 
best  of  onr  belief  fallen  into  an  error,  in  ascribing  the 
battue  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  whose  memory  has  stains 
’  enough  already  without  being  sullied  with  charges,  which 
we  would  fain  wish  could  not  be  fairly  levelled  against 
any  ruler  of  England  except  King  John.  But  battues, 
we  have  always  understood,  if  French  by  name  were 
introduced  to  us  from  Germany,  and  by  a  Prince  who  on 
this  count  was  not  blameless.  But  whoever  is  to  blame  for 
the  fashion,  it  has  led  many  people  into  a  course  of  crime 
who  would  not  otherwise  be  criminals,  while  in  itself 
poaching  does  not  disgrace  a  man  and  is  not  looked  upon 
as  a  moral  offence.  Besides  this  the  administration  of  the 
laws  entails  local  tyranny,  and  they  “  give  an  impetus 
to  the  aggregation  of  properties  and  the  squeezing  out  of 
small  freeholders.”  Finally,  Mr  Lefevre  sums  up  his  ob¬ 
jections  to  the  present  system  as  follows : — “  Excessive 
preservation  has  become  a  great  impediment  to  good 
farming,  and  therefore  to  the  production  of  food,  while 
it  has  greatly  increased  the  inducements  to  poaching, 
and  the  putting  in  force  of  laws,  some  of  which  are  still 
very  severe  and  too  often  administered  with  harshness 
or  carelessness.”  These  are  weighty  words,  and  we 
strongly  recommend  Mr  Lefevre 'a  pamphlet  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  subject.  Our  notice  of  the  lame 
and  impotent  conclusion,  in  which  so  much  sober 
reasoning  ends,  we  must  defer  till  next  week. 

A.  H.  B. 


RUSSIAN  AMBITION  AND  THE  MAGYAR  RACE. 

The  Magyars  of  Hungary  are  a  tough  ob.stacle  in  the 
path  of  Russian  Pan-Slavism.  We  can,  therefore,  easily 
imagine  that  the  Grand  Duko  Constantine — whose 
political  task  it  is  to  humonr  the  Pan-Slavist  agitators 
of  the  Katkoff  type — should  endeavour  to  stir  up  at  the 
Court  of  Vienna  the  sad  recollections  of  the  Hungarian 
War  of  Independence  of  1848-49.  This,  at  any  rate,  is 
the  meaning  attributed  by  Le  Nord  to  the  visit  the  Czar*s 
brother  has  just  paid,  in  company  with  three  generals, 
to  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph.  We  fully  agree  with 
the  Timss  that  nothing  could  be  imagined  more  infeli¬ 
citous  than  this  attempted  revival  of  animosities  now 
happily  buried.  For  the  King  of  Hungary  to  accept 
congratulations  on  the  anniversary  of  that  Russian 
intervention  which,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  humbled 
the  Magyars  and  degraded  Austria,  would  be  impolitic 
in  the  extreme.  In  the  end  it  could  only  lead  to  such 
an  estrangement  between  the  populations  on  this  and 
the  other  side  of  the  Leitha  as  would  serve  the  cause  of 
Muscovite  encroachment  by  throwing  Eastern  Europe 
once  more  into  helpless  confusion. 

Whilst  sharing  the  view  of  the  Times  as  to  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  a  friendly  understanding  between  the  Hun¬ 
garians  and  the  Germans  of  Austria  proper,  wo  feel  it 
necessary  to  remove  a  misconception.  It  was  rot 
Hungarians  and  Germans  as  such  that  were  pitted 
against  each  other  in  the  years  of  revolution,  as  a  remark 
in  the  Times'  article  seems  to  suggest.  The  struggle 
was  rather  carried  on  by  the  Imperial  army,  then 
mainly  composed  of  the  Slavonic  element,  against  the 
Magyar  race  of  Hungary,  which  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
movement  for  autonomy  or  independence.  The  Liberal 
German  population  of  Austria  proper,  so  far  from  being 
hostile  to  the  freedom  of  its  neighbour,  on  the  contrary 
countenanced  it  by  risings  of  its  own.  An  ardent  desire 
of  coming  to  the  rescue  of  revolutionised  Hungary  was, 
in  fact,  the  origin  of  the  Vienna  Revolution  of  October 
6,  1848. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  that  day,  which  was  to  pro¬ 
duce  such  tragic  results,  the  alarm  drum  was  beaten  in 
one  of  the  suburbs  of  the  capital,  in  order  to  rouse  the 
people,  for  the  sake  of  preventing  the  departure  of 
several  regiments  which  were  to  be  sent  against  the 
Hungarians.  A  number  of  soldiers  of  these  regiments, 
Germans  and  Magyars,  themselves  refused  to  depart, 
making  common  cause  with  the  people.  Soon  Vienna 
was  covered  with  barricades  ;  the  fusillade  began  all  over 
the  town ;  and  the  contest  ended  by  the  Radical  section 


I  of  the  National  Guards,  the  Academic  Legion,  and  the 
Working  Men’s  Battalions  victoriously  carrying  every 
position.  During  the  struggle,  a  crowd  of  men,  infuriated 
at  the  treachery  of  the  Court  Camarilla  and  its  tool,  the 
War  Minister  Latour,  had  fallen  upon  the  latter  and  put 
him  to  death.  The  Austrian  Reichstag,  in  which  the 
Czech — I.C.,  the  Slavonian — section  had  in  vain  striven 
to  prop  up  the  dynastic  policy,  then  assumed  full  powers 
and  during  nearly  a  month  headed  the  Revolution. 
Meanwhile,  the  Imperial  army,  so  far  as  it  had  remained 
faithful  to  the  Court  which  had  long  before  fled  from 
the  capital,  surrounded  the  unhappy  town,  laying  siege 
to  it  under  General  Windischgriitz,  who  was  presently 
joined  by  the  forces  of  the  Ban  us  of  Croatia,  Jellacic, 
one  of  the  fiercest  Slavonian  foes  of  the  Magyars.  In 
vain,  during  that  terrible  siege,  did  the  commander  of 
Vienna,  standing  on  the  tower  of  St  Stephen,  often  and 
often  sweep  the  Hungarian  plain  with  his  field-glass, 
to  see  whether  no  Magyar  succour  could  bo  perceived. 
No  relief  came.  After  a  heroic  resistance  of  many  weeks, 
the  town  was  entered  by  the  besiegers,  among  whom 
there  were  some  of  the  most  savage  troops,  taken  from 
semi-barbarous  tribes  ;  and  then  that  sanguinary  “  Saint 
Bartholomew  ”  of  Reaction  began  which  court-martial  led 
numerous  champions  of  the  popular  rising — not  sparing 
even  the  life  of  one  of  the  foremost  party- leaders  of  the 
German  Parliament,  Robert  Blum. 

The  Germans  of  Austria,  then,  have  given  their 
pledge  in  blood  to  the  aspirations  for  Hungarian  free¬ 
dom.  If,  in  later  years,  a  section  of  German  Austrians, 
who  mainly  belonged  to  the  wealthy  industrial  class, 
supported  the  Centralistic  policy  of  Government,  though 
on  Constitutional  and  Liberal  principles,  they  can  as 
little  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  exponents  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  view  in  general  as  those  Slovaks,  Serbs,  or  Roumans 
of  Hungary,  who  made  common  cause  with  the  Im¬ 
perialist  Camarilla  in  1848-49,  can  bo  looked  upon  as 
representatives  of  Hungarian  aspirations  at  large.  The 
best  elements  both  of  Hungary  and  of  Austria  proper 
are  agreed  on  the  undesirability,  not  to  say  impossi¬ 
bility,  of  a  Centralism  which  would  ruu  counter  to  the 
historical  development  of  a  thousand  years’  standing. 
Germans  and  Hungarians  ought  to  march  as  friends 
side  by  side.  Any  attempt  at  mixing  up  their  inner 
political  concerns  could  only  result  in  a  chaos.  Their 
case  can  certainly  not  bo  likened  to  that  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  That  ancient  boundary-line  which  divided 
the  German  Empire  from  the  Hungarian  realm,  and  which 
was  the  boundary-line  also  between  the  latter  and  the 
German  Confederacy,  is  indeed  for  the  advantage  of 
both  sides.  An  attempt  of  English  kings  to  fuse  the 
British  dominions  with  the  Hanoverian  Electorate  would 
scarcely  have  been  more  disastrous,  or  more  impossible, 
than  an  attempt  to  form  one  Empire  out  of  countries  so 
differently  constituted,  and  over  which  the  House  of 
Austria  rules  on  such  different  titles. 

Hungary  by  itself  presents  so  many  internal  problems 
that  great  care  has  always  to  be  taken  lest  its  compli¬ 
cated  national  fabnc  might  come  to  grief.  Those  who 
go  by  the  simple,  but  sometimes  very  delusive,  watch¬ 
word  of  the  rights  of  ”  nationalities,”  ought  to  remember 
that  this  idea  cannot  practically  be  applied  to  its  full 
extent  in  the  East  of  Europe.  Hungary  is  of  the  East, 
and  therefore  not  amenable  to  the  strict  principle  of 
nationality — if  by  nationality  is  meant  the  homogeneity 
of  descent,  or  the  gloss  put  upon  underlying  dissindlari- 
ties  of  race  by  a  community  of  speech.  There  is  scarcely 
any  country  in  Europe  in  which  fragmeuHs  of  different 
races  are  not  embedded.  Even  tluse  isles  still  show  the 
Kymraeg,  the  Gaelic,  the  Erse,  and  the  French  lan¬ 
guages  at  the  side  of  the  English  ;  and  in  Scotland  not 
a  few  will  contend  that  their  own  Germanic  speech  is  not 
simply  an  offshoot  of  the  English  tongue,  but  a  language 
of  its  own  growth.  When  such  is  the  case  here,  what 
must  be  the  condition  of  things  in  those  Eastern  coun¬ 
tries  through  which  wave  after  wave  of  the  Great 
Migrations  swept ! 

During  her  revolution,  as  well  as  during  the  years  of 
her  defeat  and  sore  trial,  Hungary  has  often  been  called 
pre-eminently  a  “  nationality.”  Yet,  on  the  score  of  the 
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written  to  the  Times  to  state  that  it  has,  in  the  course  of  a 
long  and  prosperous  career,  turned  out  no  less  than  twenty- 
two  first-class  men  of  all  kinds,  and  to  deny  emphatically  that 
it  has  ever  been  “  a  refuge  for  the  destitute.’^  But  he  suggests 
himself  that,  even  for  those  who  love  the  place  most  its 
memory  needs  tender  handling  ;  and  it  is  tolerably  certain 
that  Lord  Salisbury's  measure,  in  so  far  as  it  is  “  aii  Act  for 
dissolving  Magdalen  Hall  in  the  University  of  Oxford,”  will 
not  perceptibly  diminish  the  educational  efficiency  of  the 
University.  There  were  always  a  good  number  of  men  at 
Magdalen  Hall  it  is  true,  and  the  Lusby  Scholarships  were  a 
certain  attraction.  But  roughly  it  may  be  said  that  no  one 
ever  went  to  it  who  could  go  anywhere  else,  and  that  its  final 
dissolution  is  no  loss. 

The  scheme  for  converting  it  into  a  college  seems  to  be  due 
to  the  generosity  of  Mr  Thomas  Baring,  who  has  provided 
an  endowment  of  30,000/.  for  the  establishment  of  three 
Fellowships,  and  has  nominated  the  first  three  fellows.  But 
the  new  Hertford  College  will  be  a  good  deal  more  than 
Magdalen  Hall  with  three  fellowships  tacked  on  to  it. 
Unlike  Magdalen  Hall,  it  wdll  have  a  corporate  existence, 
will  hold  its  property  suojure,  and  will  for  the  future  elect 
its  own  Principal  and  fellows,  and  frame  its  own  statutes. 
In  addition  to  this,  it  is  understood  to  be  Mr  Baring’s 
intention  to  add  munificently  to  his  original  gift,  and  to 
do  all  that  can  be  done  to  make  what  will  really  be  bis 
own  college  in  every  way  efficient ;  nor  is  there  any  reason 
to  apprehend  that  the  tone  of  this  new  “  house  of  religion, 
educiition,  and  learning,”  will  be  so  distinctly  illiberal  as  the 
representatives  of  more  advanced  thought  at  Oxford  seem  to 
fear,  ^o  doubt  it  is  Mr  Baring’s  intention  and  wish  to 
found  a  college  which  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  give  effect  to 
his  own  peculiar  views ;  and  exactly  as  we  know  what  to 
expect  of  Keble  College,  so  for  some  time  we  shall  know 
what  to  expect  of  Hertford  College.  With  Dr  Michel!  for 
its  head,  and  with  the  three  young  gentlemen  who  ai'e 
nominated  to  the  first  three  fellowships  (and  whose 
academic  distinctions  are  beyond  question),  the  new  college 
will  have  a  good  strong  Conservative  board,  and  will  no 
doubt,  as  far  as  possible,  carry  out,  or  attempt  to  carry 
out,  a  vigorous  Conservative  policy,  while  we  believe  that 
it  will  be  attempted  by  a  very  unwise  restriction  to  limit 
the  fellowships  under  the  Baring  benefaction  to  members  of 
the  Church  of  England.  An  amendment,  however,  is  to  be 
moved  in  committee  to  the  effect  that  all  statutes  which  the 
college  may  frame  are  to  lie  for  twenty  days  upon  the  table 
of  each  House  before  their  ratification,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  new  foundation  will  exercise  any  distinctly 
dangerous  reactionary  intluence.  A  college  with  a  Conserva¬ 
tive  Principal,  Conservative  fellows,  and  even — if  need  be — 
Conservative  undergraduates,  will  not  in  any  way  perceptibly 
affect  the  existing  balance  of  power.  Keble  College  has  done 
nothing  as  yet  beyond  its  own  walls  to  spread  the  especial 
doctrines  it  was  intended  to  spread,  or  to  counteract  the 
evil  influences  it  was  designed  to  counteract ;  and  if  Mr 
Baring  expects  that  the  effect  of  his  liberal  endowment  will 
be  to  create  a  vigorous  and  efficient  Conservative  propaganda 
in  the  hejirt  of  the  University,  he  will  soon  discover  his  mis¬ 
take.  Where  All  Souls  and  St  John’s  have  failed,  Hertford 
College  is  hardly  likely  to  be  a  success  ;  and  it  is  after  all  the 
merest  j>arty  spirit — and  not  party  spirit  of  a  very  high  order 
— to  object  to  the  foundation  of  a  new  seat  of  learning  be¬ 
cause  we  know  or  suspect  a  part  of  its  design  to  be  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  views  which  we  hold,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  be 
foolish  and  mistaken.  There  is  certainly  something  to  be  said 
against  that  part  of  the  scheme  which  proposes  to  limit  the 
fellowships  to  churchmen.  It  is  hard,  no  doubt,  to  a  certain 
extent,  that  Mr  Baring  may  not  do  what  he  likes  with  his 
own  money.  But  any  such  provision  would  be  so  entirely 
opposed  to  the  whole  spirit  of  recent  legislation,  that  on 
grounds  of  public  policy,  if  on  no  others,  it  could  not  be  too 
strongly  resisted  ;  and  should  the  college  frame  for  itself  any 
such  statute,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  House  of  Commons 
will  disallow  it.  For  the  rest,  if  a  Conservative  millionaire 
thinks  to  endeavour  to  aid  the  cause  of  his  party  by  endowing 
a  oollege  at  his  own  expense,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why 
he  should  not  be  allowed  to  make  the  attempt,  and  it  is  cer¬ 
tain,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  that  he  might  easily  put  his 
money  to  many  worse  purposes. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  a  little  amusing  to  see  a  man  in  Mr 
Baring’s  position,  and  with  all  that  substantial  power  wliich 
great  wealth  gives,  so  unable  to  read  the  signs  of  the  times  as 
to  endeavour  to  perpetuate  a  system  which  is  clearly  doomed. 
If  one  thing  is  more  certain  than  another  it  is  that— with  the 
one  single  exception  of  Baliol — the  Oxford  colleges  are,  as 
far  as  their  corporate  life  is  concerned,  absolutely  dead.  In 
the  old  times  a  college  w’as  a  sort  of  close  borough  with 
a  very  strong  esprit  de  corps.  The  fellows  were  not  as  a  rule 
men  of  mark,  and  their  emoluments  were  a  real  object  to 
them  j  while  the  reversion  of  the  principalship,  or  even  of  A 
tutorship  or  bursarship,  w'as  a  prize  to  be  coveted  and  long 


difference  of  national  origin,  various  parts^  of  Hungary 
are  worse  off  than  even  some  Turkish  provinces.  There 
are  Hungarian  districts  in  which  every  claim  of  one  race 
is  contested  by  half-a-dozen  others.  It  is  a  polyglot 
t;oantry.  It  has  within  its  precincts  populations  differ¬ 
ing  as  much  as  the  Turks  do  from  the  Russians^,  or  the 
Italians  frorn  the  Dutch.  The  Magyar  may,  in  fact, 
stand  for  his  relation,  the  Turk  ;  the  various  Sclavonians 
■for  the  Rnssian ;  the  Rouman-speaking  Wallachian  for 
the  Italian ;  the  German  inhabitant  of  Hungary  for  the 
Dutch.  A  nationality,  in  the  current  acceptation  of  the 
term,  Hungary  is,  therefore,  not.  It  is  ratlier  one  of 
the  strangest  compounds  of  nationalities.  Nearly^  all 
the  chief  races  of  Europe  are  represented  in  it,  besides 
various  odd  fragments  of  tribes,  heterogeneously  huddled 
together  in  some  nooks  and  corners  as  stray  remnants 
and  sediments  of  the  migration  drifts. 

Not  a  single  race  in  Hungary  has  a  clear  majority. 
The  Magyars  are  nearly  balanced  in  number  by  the 
various  Sclavonians,  and  certainly  outmatched  by  the 
aggregate  of  discordant  races.  The  weakness  of  the 
Hungarian  Sclaves  is  that  they  still  lack  a  common  me¬ 
dium  of  speech,  and  are  scattered  over  the  circumference ; 
whilst  the  Magyars,  ivho  are  located  in  the  centre,  mainly 
in  the  plains,  have  national  compactness  in  spirit  and 
speech,  and  a  political  training  coming  close  up  to  the 
Parliamentary  traditions  of  England.  The  Roumans,  or 
Wallachians  of  Hungary,  are  scattered  over  the  eastern 
districts,  where  they  touch,  through  Transylvania,  the 
cognate  population  of  the  Danubian  Principalities.  Illite¬ 
rate  and  uncultivated  through  long  serfage  under 
aristocratic  misrule,  these  Roumans  are  one  of  the  dis¬ 
turbing  elements  of  Hungary,  together  with  the  Serbs 
and  the  neighbouring  Croats. 

Yet,  with  all  that,  the  Hungarian  commonwealth  has 
a  peculiarly  marked  political  spirit  of  its  own.  But 
nnless  the  Magyar  race,  its  constitutional  mainstay, 
keeps  on  terms  of  friendship  with  the  “  Saxon  nation  ” 
.in  Transylvania  and  with  the  German  population  in 
•genei*al,  trouble  will  always  attend  that  strangely  com¬ 
pounded  fabric.  The  Germans  in  Hungary,  counting 
about  two  millions  among  fourteen  million  inhabitants, 
are  spread  along  that  great  artery,  the  Danube,  and 
throughout  the  chief  towns.  They  are  an  important 
industrial  and  intellectual  element  of  the  commonwealth. 
Fortunately,  as  a  rule,  they  have  lived,  until  now,  on 
-terms  of  good  fellowship  with  the  Magyars.  Among 
some  of  the  Germans  in  Hungary  there  has  even  been  a 
tendency,  some  years  ago,  to  Magyariso  themselves  in 
their  family  names,  so  that,  under  not  a  few  strange- 
sounding  names,  a  “  Muller,”  “  Schulze,”  or  ‘‘  Pfannen- 
schmied”  is  hidden.  Of  late,  however,  unpleasant 
rumours  have  arisen  as  to  a  growing  dissatisfaction  with 
regard  to  certain  high-handed  procedures  of  the  Magyars 
in  matters  of  language.  The  ill-omened  visit  of  Grand 
Duke  Constantine  at  Vienna  will  have  its  good  effect  if 
it  serves  now,  once  more,  to  impress  the  necessity  of 
union  between  Germans  and  Magyars. 

Karl  Blind. 


HERTFORD  OOLLEGE. 

Hertford  Colley  is  now  all  but  a  fait  accompli.  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury’s  Bill  for  the  dissolution  of  Magdalen  Hall,  and  the 
incorporation  of  the  Principal,  Fellows,  and  Scholars  of  Hert¬ 
ford  College  in  its  place,’  has  safely  passed  the  ordeal  of  its 
second  reading  in  the  Lower  House,  and  its  progress  through 
committee  is  not  threatened.  The  history  of  the  measure  is 
a  curious  one.  There  once  was  a  Hertford  College,  of  which 
ne  irly  all  that  is  known  of  auy  interest  seems  to  be  that 
Charles  James  Fox  was  a  gentleman  commoner  at  it.  In 
some  way  or  other  the  corporate  existence  of  Hertford  College 
came  to  a  dead  lock,  and  its  estates,  which  were  never  large, 
escheated.  A  small  annuity  was  settled  for  his  life  on  the 
sole  surviving  fellow,  and  after  his  death  went  to  endow  the 
-Hertford  scholarship.  The  site  was  taken  by  the  University 
for  the  new  buildings  of  Magdalen  Hall,  which  up  to  that  time 
had  been  situate  close  to  the  college  of  the  same  name ;  and  so— 
save  in  so  far  as  the  meagrely  endowed  University  scholarship 
may  have  perpetuated  its  name — all  memory  of  Hertford  Col¬ 
lege  p^ed  away.  Of  Magdalen  Hall  itself  there  is  even  less  to 
-1)6  said  than  of  Hertford  College.  Its  senior  tutor  has 
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waited  for.  The  result  was  that  college  property  was  keenly 
locked  after,  e8f)eci:illy  as  under  the  power  which  allowed 
the  division  of  the  wliole  clear  annual  income  the  richer  the 
college  grew  tlie  better  paid  were  the  fellows.  In  those  days 
the  non-resident  fellow  wiUB  practically  all  but  unknown,  and 
constant  intercourse  at  dinner  and  in  common-room  made 
men  as  attached  to  one  another  as  to  their  foundation.^  Under 
the  new  order  of  things  all  this  old  corporate  feeling  has 
died  out.  The  new  fellows,  elected  by  competitive  examina¬ 
tion,  have  no  old  family  associations  to  attach  them  to  the 
college  which  has  chosen  them  rather  than  to  any  other. 
Their  stipend  is  limited,  and  they  have  consequently  no^  real 
interest  in  college  property.  Those  of  them  who  are  non-resident 
are  usually  young  men  of  energy  and  ability,  whose  object  it 
is  to  throw  up  their  fellowship  as  soon  as  pos.sible.  The 
residents  on  the  other  hand,  who  are  now  in  almost  every 
case  allowed  to  marry,  have  given  hostages  to  fortune,  and 
are  naturally  anxious  to  make  as  much  out  of  the 
college  as  they  can.  But  the  old  life  in  common, — 
the  rooms  iu  college,  the  dinner  in  hall,  and  the  long 
evening  over  port  wine  and  whist, — has  given  way  to 
a  new  order  of  things,  and  with  it  has  disappeared  that 
indefinable  something  which  in  old  times  gave  a  college  a  life 
of  its  ow’n.  Indeed  it  might  have  been  foreseen  that,  from 
the  very  moment  that  the  principle  of  open  competition 
was  introduced,  the  college  system  must  inevitably  begin 
to  tumble  to  pieces.  The  result  is  not  to  be  regretted,  but  it 
has  come  about  a  good  deal  sooner  than  any  one  expected. 
Baliol  is  still  kept  together  by  the  personal  strength  of  one 
man,  but  in  the  other  colleges  the  non-resident  fellows  are 
pure  stipendiaries,  who  know  nothing  of  college  matters  and 
care  less  ;  and  the  residents,  living  with  their  families  in 
their  own  houses,  are  really  only  concerned  iu  doing  as  little 
as  possible,  and  being  as  highly  as  possible  paid  for  it.  The 
sole  relic  of  old  times  is  the  Head,  who,  with  no  duties 
to  discharge  and  no  fellows  to  assist  him  in  discharging 
them,  divides  the  college  buildings  with  the  undergraduates, 
and  stands  a  silent  and  melancholy  protest  against  the  new 
order  of  things. 

No  one— as  we  have  already  said — can  regret  the  change. 
These  wealthy  corporations  went  far  to  choke  the  free  life  of 
the  University,  and  did  very  little  more  for  the  cause  of  educa¬ 
tion  than  the  City  Guilds  do  for  the  cause^of  trade.  Baliol  is 
not  in  any  sense  the  true  tyi)e  of  college  life.  The  real  type 
of  an  Oxford  college  is  to  oe  found  in  All  Souls ;  and  the 
sooner  that  the  change  which  is  at  this  moment  working  itself 
out  is  finally  effected  the  better  it  will  be.  The  Commission 
now  sitting  can  have  but  one  end  ;  and  the  wealth  of  the  col¬ 
leges,  which,  as  their  property  is  almost  entirely  in  land,  is 
growing  at  a  very  rapid  rate,  will  be  freed  from  the  tax  of 
keeping  up  a  number  of  corporations  which  have  no  longer 
any  real  work  to  do,  and  will  be  made  available  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  University,  and — as  the  surplus  grows — for  edu¬ 
cation  generally.  The  end  is  so  obvious  that  it  is  almost 
melancholy  to  see  a  new  college  being  founded.  One  might 
indeed  almost  as  well  found  a  new  cathedral,  or  leave  a  large 
sum  of  money  upon  trust  for  the  ransom  of  Christian  prisoners 
in  the  hands  of  the  infidels.  It  is  a  mistake,  no  doubt,  on 
Mr  Baring’s  part,  to  imagine  that  he  will  aid  the  Conservative 
cause  by  endowing  a. Conservative  college.  But  it  is  a  still 
greater  mistake  for  him  to  have  endowed  a  college  at  all. 
Of  course,  those  cut  and  dried  schemes  of  University  re¬ 
organisation,  of  which  every  cle^w  young  man  at  Oxford, 
from  the  Rector  of  Lincoln  down  to  the  youngest  fellow  of 
Merton,  has  a  couple  at  least  ready  in  his  pocket,  are  at  pre¬ 
sent  premature.  What  course  University  reorganisation  may 
take  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  predict.  But  that  its  most 
Msential  preliminary,  and  one  which  cannot  be  long  deferred, 
is  the  dissolution  of  the  colleges,  ratw  be  accepted  as  certain  ; 
and  all  that  is  to  be  hoped  is,  that  Hertford  College  may,  in 
the  brief  lease  of  life  which  the  Fates  are  likely  to  allow  it, 
do  as  much  good  and  as  little  harm  as  is  consistent  with  the 
circumstances  of  its  resurrection. 


UNIVERSITY  DEGREES  FOR  WOMEN. 

The  large  majority  which  voted  in  favour  of  granting 
degrees  to  women  at  an  unusually  well  attended  meeting  of 
the  Convocation  of  the  University  of  London  a  few  weeks 
ago,  backed  up  as  it  was  by  a  menmrial  to  Mr  Lowe  signed  by 
nea^  500  graduates,  makes  the  hasty  decision  of  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday  last  a  matter  of  surprise,  as  well  as  dis¬ 
appointment.  But  the  hastiness  of  the  decision  will,  at  least, 
prevent  it  from  being  regarded  as  the  weighty  expression  of 
opinion  which  we  might  ^ve  expected  to  receive  from  such  a 
body  of  men  on  a  question  of  such  importance.  What 
reasons  prevailed  in  the  minds  of  those  who  voted  against 
giving  women  a  little  stimulus  and  a  little  chance  of  remune¬ 
ration  in  carrying  out  a  systematic  course  of  study,  we  know 
not  But  we  do  know  that  iu  deciding  the  matter  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  the  Senate  acted  without  giving  itself  time  to  obtain 


trustworthy  information  on  the  subject.  It  has  been  urged 
that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  open  this)  examinations 
to  women  uutil  there  is  sutficient  na'hinery  to  educate 
them  up  to  the  required  standard.  Accepting  the  argu¬ 
ment,  although  it  is  much  the  same  as  advising  people  to 
make  no  demand  until  a  supply  is  prepared,  it  would 
surely  have  been  a  legitimate  inquiry  for  the  Senate  to  ask 
what  machinery  really  does  exist,  and  how  far  it  could  be  at 
once  increased.  Do  those  gentlemen  who  voted  with  the 
majority  on  Weduesdav  know  accurately  how  man^  towns  in 
England  have  invited  lecturers  from  the  Universities  to  ad¬ 
dress  large  audiences  of  women  on  scientific,  historical,  and 
literary  subjects  ?  Have  they  any  information,  beyond  the 
vaguest  reports,  of  the  way  in  which  these  classes  worked, 
the  proportion  which  attaineii  a  certain  standard  in  the  final 
examination,  and  the  increasing  demand  for  other  courses  of 
the  same  kind  ?  Could  they  say  what  schools  at  present  exist 
at  which  girls  can  get  sufficient  teaching  to  prepare  them  for 
such  an  examination  as  the  Matriculation?  We  think  that 
evidence  on  such  points  as  these  might  have  been  easily  ob¬ 
tained,  and  ought  to  have  had  some  influence  on  tlie  debate 
in  the  Senate.  It  has  been  said  often  enough  that 
women  generally  are  indifferent  about  the  examinations, 
and  that  the  demand  for  the  degrees  is  very  much  exagge¬ 
rated.  It  is  difficult  to  think  of  any  high  examination  for  men 
which  would  continue  to  exist  if  its  existence  depended  on 
the  wish  of  the  majority  of  men,  or  even  of  those  of  the 
so-called  educated  classes.  If  it  is  meant  that  women 
interested  in  education  are  not  anxious  for  the  privilege  of 
being  admitted  to  good  examinations,  the  assertion  would 
seem  to  be  sufficiently  answered  by  the  numerous^  memoriali 
presented  to  the  Senate  during  the  last  few  weeks.  Might  it 
not  have  been  expected  that  those  who  continued  to  believe 
that  the  agitation  had  been  got  up  by  a  few  noisy  women, 
would  have  been  anxious  to  sift  the  matter  fairly  and 
thoroughly,  and  find  out  for  themselves  what  demand  reallv 
was  being  made  ?  An  article  in  the  Fortnightly  HevieiOf  full 
of  serious  warnings,  but  based  almost  entirely  on  a  few 
instances  from  America,  has  been  quoted  with  all  the  respect 
due  to  scientific  deductions.  Of  how  much  greater  value 
would  have  been  statistics  collected  from  our  English  institu¬ 
tions  if  the  Senate*  could  have  bestowed  a  little  time  aud 
trouble  in  collecting  them  !  On  the  whole  we  are  disappointed, 
not  because  the  Senate  of  a  great  university  has  exjH’essed 
itself  as  opposed  to  the  advancement  of  women’s  education. 
We  refuse  to  consider  such  a  hurried  decision  as  a 
deliberate  expression  of  opinion.  Nor  is  it  because  we  have 
been  refused  au  important  privilege.  The  hope  still  remains 
that  if  the  Senate  nad  been  in  full  possession  of  the  facts  it 
would  have  decided  differently.  The  decision  of  Wednesday 
will  not  check  for  an  instant  the  efforts  of  those  who  believe 
that  they  are  asking  for  a  necessary,  reasonable,  and  deserved 
extension  of  what  has  already  been  granted.  We  are  dis¬ 
appointed,  because  we  find  that  such  a  body  of  men  as  the 
Senate  of  the  University  of  London  can  treat  the  question  of 
women’s  education  with  so  little  consideration.  Men  who 
know  the  full  value  of  education  iu  politics,  in  scientific  pur¬ 
suits,  in  professional  life  aud  in  social  intercourse,  can  allow 
a  question  of  vital  importance  to  women’s  education,  a  Ques¬ 
tion  which  has  been  recommended  to  their  attention  by  hun¬ 
dreds  of  people  ex{>erienced  in  the  subject,  and  about  which 
they  have  received  memorials  from  various  sources,  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  and  disposed  of  in  one  short  debate,  with  no  prelimi¬ 
nary  inquiries  aud  no  chances  of  reconsideration  afforded  by 
adjourned  meetings.  We  venture  to  thiuk  that  when  a  body 
of  women  acts  in  this  way  we  shall  hear  many  generalisations 
about  the  “jumping  at  conclusions,”  “the  feverish  action,” 
and  the  “  want  of  scientific  method  ”  of  the  weaker  sex. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  great  obstacle  which  women  have  to 
meet  is  the  one  which  has  just  proved  a  fatal  one  for  the 
present.  Their  interests  are  considered  to  be  of  very  secondary 
Importance.  If  the  subject  before  the  Senate  had  been  the 
advisability  of  making  Greek  a  compulsory  subject  for  boys 
of  sixteen  we  should  have  had  to  wait  longer  for  its  settle¬ 
ment.  There  is  a  feeling  that  these  women’s  questions  are  to 
be  joked  about,  chatted  about,  and  lightly  handled  as  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  untried  eloquence  of  new  legislators  ;  but  very 
few  are  sufficiently  unselfish  and  far-sighted  to  treat  them  as 
questions  to  be  thought  about.  It  is  to  the  removal  of  this 
indifference  that  all  who  regret  the  action  of  the  Senate  of  the 
University  of  London,  and  who  hope  for  better  things  in  the 
futuie,  should  address  themselves.  Many  women  can  do  so 
by  determining  to  studv  with  or  without  a  degree.  Nothing 
is  so  likely  to  make  other  people  in  earnest  as  to  show  that 
we  are  iu  earnest  ourselves  ;  aud  we  believe  that  a  stfa  ly  de¬ 
mand  for  the  certificates  at  present  offered  by  the  Uoiversity, 
however  useless  and  inadequate  they  may  be  found  to  be  for 
all  practical  purposes,  will  be  the  b^t  method  of  persuading 
the  Senate  to  give  the  larger  measure  the  deliberate  considera¬ 
tion  it  deserves.  And  ail  who  are  more  indirectly  interested 
in  the  cause  of  the  higher  education  of  women  must  redouble 
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their  efforta  toencouraj^e  and  enable  girls  to  work  even  under 
the  present  system.  The  hasty  decision  of  the  Senate  will  be 
felt  by  many  to  be  only  a  temporary  settlement.  It  rests 
chiefly  with  women  to  determine  how  soon  another  shall  be 
made.  Eliza  Orme. 


THE  PAROCHIAL  BEGGING-BOX. 

The  philosophical  Radicals,’^  as  their  political  inferiors 
contemptuously  call  them,  have  so  far  carried  out  their 
politico-economical  doctrines  as  to  impress  even  ordinary 
intellects  with  the  monstrously  mischievous  effect  and  dan¬ 
gerous  tendency  of  our  complex  “Charitable  Society”  system. 
The  sound  principle  of  the  New  Poor  Law  has  Anally  tri¬ 
umphed  over  dear  old  Mr  Walter  of  the  Times.  Sturdy 
beggars  are  being  “  put  down  ”  on  the  Sir  Peter  Laurie  prin¬ 
ciple.  Society  is  arming  itself  against  professional  mendi¬ 
cants  ;  and  the  organisation  of  a  plan  for  conjoint  and  col¬ 
lective  action  on  the  part  of  our  innumerable  institutions  for 
the  relief  of  suffering  humanity  shows  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
Lastly,  the  schoolmaster  is  abroad,  to  counteract  the  snivel¬ 
ling  appeals  of  the  small  district  parson  for  the  propping-up 
of  preventible  pauperism. 

The  sting  of  our  subject  will  be  found  in  the  tail  of  the  last 
paragraph.  A  loud  and  energetic  protest  must  be  raised 
against  the  perennial  parochial  alms-box  and  subscription 
list.  The  thing  has  become  a  positive  nuisance,  and  people 
declare  that  they  will  put  up  with  it  no  longer !  The  press, 
always  ready  to  ventilate  the  many  grievances  of  that 
oppressed  animal  known  as  “the  British  public,”  will  be  able 
to  suggest  stronger  reasons  for  opposition  than  the  very 
natural  reluctance  of  mankind  to  tax  what  Paddy-whack 
would  call  a  suffi/derdly  small  income  for  the  support  of  absurd 
and  abnormal  charities. 

Let  us  explain  our  meaning  concisely.  In  our  own  and  in 
most  parishes,  or  “  Peel  districts,”  it  is  the  custom  of  the 
clergy  to  pass  round  the  begging-box  once  a  week,  for  a  general 
offertory  (perhaps  twice  on  the  Lord’s  Day),  or  in  some 
caws  less  frequently,  but  quite  often  enough,  in  all  con¬ 
science.  The  weekly  Communion,  one  luxury  of  modern 
and  restored  ”  religion,  entails  upon  every  scrupulous 
Christian  who  feels  bound  to  “break  bread”  every  Sunday, 
a  fine  of  sixpence  or  a  shilling !  The  poor  curates, 
obliged  to  assist  as  “  deacons,”  and  constrained  to  “  put 
into  the  plate,”  Landed  to  them  in  so  significant  a  way 
by  their  high  priest,  the  Celebrant,  must  feel  the  bur¬ 
den  sorely;  for  “penny-wisdom”  is  their  only  chance  of 
salvation  from  the  “  pound-foolishness  ”  of  insolvency.  Once 
in  six  weeks,  perchance,  a  special  “General  Offertory”  is 
announced,  which  means  simply  this :  After  a  flaming  dis¬ 
course,  more  probably  a  dull  “dry  as  dust”  sermon  of  half- 
an-hour,  the  congregation  find,  alas,  that  it  is  no  case  of  hos 
locutus  €8t  anrl  subsequent  sacerdotal  blessing,  without,  as 
Bishop  Latimer  would  say,  “  penny  or  penny-worth.”  “  Bos  ” 
(a  less  pleasant  fellow  than  ^z)  descends  from  his  rostrum, 
and  a  deacon,  in  lugubrious  tones,  begins  to  read,  as  if  in 
ironical  reference  to  his  rector’s  dulnessof  thought,  the  words 
“  Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men,”  &c.  The  faithful  ones 
are  detained  in  church  for  another  good  tw'enty  minutes  or 
more,  whilst  a  staff  of  volunteer  laymen  hand  the  “  bason  ” 
or  the  bag  from  pew  to  pew.  A  paucity  of  bolder  spirits, 
like  ourselves,  pass  it  on,  but  the  majority  have  not  the 
moral  courage  to  refuse,  and  the  result  is  generally  a 
fair  collection  of  pence,  shillings,  and  pounds,  the  counting 
whereof  detains  the  poor  curates,  thus  turned  into  bank- 
clerks,  from  their  early  dinner  for  another  half-hour. 

The  question  arises,  and  let  the  clergy  know  that  it  is 
often  jiertinently  and  pointedly  asked — where  does  the  money 
go  ?  In  some  cases,  no  doubt,  the  Offertory  is  appropriated, 
and  very  properly,  to  the  support  of  the  (unendowed)  incum- 
l^nt  and  the  expenses  of  the  ('hurch  Service,  how  much 
soever  one  may  demur  to  the  peculiar  mode  of  raising  the 
wind.  In  other  instances,  as  on  Sunday  last,  the  Offertory 
collection  was  handed  over  to  the  treasurer  of  some  hospital 
or  charitjible  institution,  but  in  too  many,  and  we  fear  the 
remark  applies  to  all  collections  at  “  Holy  Communion,”  the 
dependents  and  lickspittles  of  the  parson,  the  paupers  of  the 
parish,  ah  ead  v,  be  it  remembered,  a  burden  on  the  ratepayers, 
reap  the  benefit. 

VVe  tell  the  clergy  that  this  system  must  not  continue. 
We  may  refuse  to  contribute  ourselves,  but  the  masses  do. 

A  curate  once  said  to  us,  in  tones  of  regret  and  reproach, 

“  We  nurse  our  poor.”  Too  true.  An  assortment  of  empty 
sacks,  which  should  be  made  to  fill  themselves  by  honest 
work,  are  propped  up  on  end.  The  old  women  are  drawn  to 
church  by  doles  of  blankets  and  brandy.  The  detestable 
soup-kitchen,  so  ably  condemned  a  short  time  ago  in  a  con¬ 
temporary  periodical,  fosters  a  disposition  of  dependence  and 
degradation ,  for  the  farce  of  exacting  a  penny  will  gull  no 
good  political  economist.  In  a  w’ord,  the  ratepayers  are 


taxed  twice  over.  The  Poor  Law  is  compulsory,  and  the 
rate  must  be  paid,  even  by  the  bankrupt  tradesman  or  the 
struggling  Mrs  Lirriper.  The  parochial  begging-box,  on  the 
contrary,  may  be  thrust  under  the  offended  nostrils  by  the 
parson’s  satellites,  but  the  congregation  have  the  option  of 
refusing  on  principle^  and  we  advise  them  to  do  so  henceforth. 
Do  you  hope,  good  friend,  to  escape  by  absence  from  Dryas¬ 
dust’s  dreary  and  formal  service— chilling  as  charity  itself  ? 

Credulous  dupe !  The  parishioners  are  taken  in  flank.  They 
are  inundated  with  subscription- papers  to  little  local  societies 
got  up,  not  always  from  the  best  motives,  by  the  over-zealous 
“  curate  of  souls.”  We  are  at  this  moment  threatened  with 
a  “  call  ”  of  the  collector,  not  only  for  the  pew-rent,  which 
the  family  are  foolish  enough  to  pay,  but  a  voluntary  Church- 
rate,  equal  to  the  price  of  a  good  dinner  at  Black  wall.  The 
wife  will  have  to  pay  the  pew-rent  out  of  her  pin-money,  as 
we  never  attend  the  Church.  As  for  the  rate,  we  have 
returned  the  paper,  marked  with  the  decisive  participle— 
‘reeused.”  a.  M. 


THE  PROPOSED  EXCAVATIONS  AT  OLYMPIA. 

The  Treaty  between  Germany  and  Greece,  on  the  proposed 
Excavations  at  Olympia,  has  suddenly  been  delayed  in  its 
ratification  ;  partly  owing  to  a  counter-agitation  from  France. 
It  is,  nevertheless,  expected  that  the  new  Greek  Parliament 
will  not  refuse  its  sanction  to  an  undertaking  framed  in  the 
true  spirit  of  science.  The  idea  of  laying  bare  the  classic 
ground  of  the  Olympian  Games,  where  so  rich  a  harvest  of 
art  treasures  may  be  hoped  for,  was  broached  more  than 
twenty  years  ago  by  Professor  Curtius,  Karl  Ritter,  and 
Botticher,  in  a  memorandum  to  the  Government  at  Berlin. 
In  1869,  a  preparatory  commission  was  appointed,  whose 
labours  culminated  in  the  projected  Treaty.  Wiuckelmanii, 
in  the  middle  of  last  century,  had  already  pointed  to  Olympia 
as  to  a  site  of  the  highest  archseologic^  importance,  where 
excavations  might  be  made  under  comparatively  most  advan¬ 
tageous  circumstances.  Ludwig  Ross,  one  of  the  many  dis¬ 
tinguished  German  Hellenists  who  placed  their  learning  at 
the  service  of  independent  Greece,  resumed  the  idea  ‘of 
Winckelmann  in  1853,  but  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  the 
necessary  means  by  private  subscription.  The  small  proceeds 
of  his  initiative  were  afterwards  spent  upon  the  Heraion 
at  Argos. 

The  Government  at  Athens  not  being  in  a  position  to  carry 
out  the  present  enterprise  at  its  own  expenses,  it  was  only  in 
the  interest  of  archaeology  that  Germany  had  any  claim  to  the 
right  of  excavation.  The  Treaty,  as  projected,  by  no  means 
contemplates  the  export  of  the  antiquities  that  may  be  found. 
There  is  no  provision  approaching  at  all  the  contents  of  the 
firman  which  Lord  Elgin,  many  years  ago,  obtained  from  the 
Sultan  ;  nor  does  Germany  stipulate  for  herself  any  cession 
of  objects  of  classic  art,  such  as  France  received  for  the  en¬ 
richment  of  her  Louvre  after  the  battle  of  Navarino.  The 
whole  affair,  as  Professor  Curtius  observes  in  a  communica¬ 
tion  just  issued,  is  not  to  be  undertaken  from  a  specifically 
German  point  of  view,  but  in  conjunction  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Greece,  and  in  the  interest  of  that  country,  and  of 
science  at  large.  No  privilege  is  to  be  conferred  upon  the 
German  Commission  of  Excavation,  except  that  of  having 
for  five  years  the  sole  right  of  taking  casts  from  the  objects 
found,  and  of  having  for  ten  years  the  exclusive  right  of  pub¬ 
lication.  Otherwise,  everything  is  to  be  open  to  inspection 
for  all  friends  of  art ;  and  the  Greek  Commissioners,  more 
especially,  will  be  in  a  position  to  give  the  fullest  descriptions 
on  their  own  account.  The  German  Commission  does  not 
even  intend  refusing  the  permission  to  others  to  take  casts  ; 
only,  care  is  to  be  taken  that  no  bad  reproductions  shall  be 
sent  forth  into  publicity.  No  right  is  reserved  for  Germany 
to  retain  possession  even  of  a  single  excavated  object.  If 
duplicates  are  found,  it  will  entirely  depend  on  the  free  will 
of  Greece  whether  she  will  make  a  present  of  some  of  them 
to  Germany,  in  consideration  of  her  labours  and  sacrifices. 
(“  II  ddpendra  de  sa  propre  volonte  de  c^der  a  1’ Allemagne, 
en  souvenir  et  en  consideration  des  sacrifices  que  I’Allemagne 
s’imposera  pour  cette  entreprise,  des  doubles  ou  des  repeti¬ 
tions  des  objets  d’art  trouves  en  faisant  les  fouilles.”) 
Surely  an  enterprise  of  this  kind  cannot  be  charged  with 
being  undertaken  from  self-interest. 

On  the  plan  of  excavation  itself.  Professor  Curtius  says  : — 

“  Until  now,  only  single  monuments  have  been  the  object  of 
excavation  ou  Greek  soil,  such  as  the  temples  in  Assns,  Mag¬ 
nesia,  Ephesos ;  in  Aigina,  Fhigaleia,  Eartbaia,  Eleusis  ;  the 
Heraion  at  Argos  ;  the  castles  of  the  Troas  ;  the  edifices  of 
Mykenai ;  as  well  as  some  tombs  and  tomb-streets.  Only  the 
Attic  Akropolis  has  been  examined  on  a  larger  scale.”  The 
more  desirable  is  it  to  uncover  now  a  site  which  must  be  rich  in 
monuments,  and  for  which  we  have  a  safe  guide  in  the  writings 
of  the  ancient  periegetes.  Fortunately,  the  soil  at  Olympia  is 
only  covered  with  plantations,  or  used  as  fields,  whilst  Athens, 
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Delphi,  Eleiisis,  Arcos,  Thebes,  are  built  over.  Moreover, 
the  soil  at  Oljmpia  is  a  soft  one,  in  which  the  falling  ruins 
must  have  been  well  preserved  under  the  gradual  alluvia  from 
the  neighbouring  hills,  and  from  the  Alpheios.  The  field  of 
excavation  is  also  well-defined  by  the  Alpheios  and  the  Kla- 
deos  meeting  at  a  r^ht  angle.  The  centre  is  clearly  marked 
by  the  ruins  of  the  'i^mple  of  Zeus^  so  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  grope  about,  for  years,  as  at  Ephesos.  So  far  »b  we  know, 
there  was  no  destructive  struggle  in  that  vicinity  between 
Paganism  and  Christianity  ;  nor  have  any  fresh  edifices  been 
raised  there  for  which  the  inhabitants  might  have  used  the 
material  of  the  ruins.  Fishermen  and  peasants  continually 
find  antiquities  in  that  neighbourhood.  The  only  systematic 
excavation,  which  was  begun  at  Olympia  by  the  French  in 
1829,  had  to  be  broken  off  after  a  few  weeks ;  but  even  that 
short  attempt  proved,  in  Professor  Curtius’  words,  that  con¬ 
siderable  remains  of  the  old  inventory  given  by  Pausanias 
must  still  be  extant. 

A  stratum  of  about  twelve  feet  in  height  lies  over  the 
ancient  Temple  district ;  and  there  are  no  small  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  transport,  when  the  excavation  shall  have  proved 
successful.  A  few  experiments  already  made  by  the  German 
delegates  have  given  a  good  result  as  regards  the  preservation 
of  the  ruins  under  the  soft  soiL  It  is  intended,  first  to  lay 
bare  the  ground  on  the  eastern  and  western  side  of  the 
Temple  to  the  extent  of  about  fifty  feet,  in  order  to  see  what 
can  oe  discovered  in  the  shape  of  Temple  sculptures ;  and 
then  to  continue  the  excavation  in  the  direction  where  the 
densest  groups  of  remnants  of  art  may  be  expected.  Though 
some  opposition  will,  no  doubt,  be  offered  to  the  Treaty  in 
the  next  session  of  the  Greek  Parliament,  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  that  opposition  will  be  of  no  avail,  and 
that  the  interests  of  science  will  not  be  injured  by  a  petty 
jealousy.  K.  B. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


VIVISECTION. 

Sir, — I  regret  to  find  in  your  columns  a  repetition  of  Mr 
Hutton’s  stale  calumny  against  Dr  Ferrier.  “  F.  P.  C.”  says, 
**  Mr  Hutton  had  read  an  extract  from  that  gentleman’s  own 
accounts  of  his  method  of  operation  upon  various  dogs  and 
cats,  thoroughly  conscious  of  their  tortures,  which  drew  groans 
and  cries  of  ‘shame’  from  the  audience.”  We  all  know  that 
extract,  and  if  candour  existed  in  the  world,  would  have 
hea^  the  last  of  it  before  now.  But  permit  me,  sir,  as  one 
whose  opinion  on  Dr  Ferrier’s  experiments  is  not  drawn  from 
Mr  Hutton’s  extracts,  nor  from  the  groans  and  cries  of  Mr  Co- 
lam’s  friends,  but  from  my  own  eyes  and  ears,  to  say  that  the 
description  contained  in  “  the  Jubilee  of  Brutes”  is  a  gross  and 
abominable  calumny.  Having  had  the  privilege  of  being 
present  on  more  than  one  occasion  when  Dr  Ferrier  conducted 
his  remarkable  and  most  valuable  experiments  on  cats,  dogs, 
and  monkeys,  I  can  testify  that,  so  far  from  the  brutes  being 
“  thoroughly  conscious  of  their  tortures,”  on  the  contrary, 
they  were  thoroughly  unconscious  of  their  twtures — tortures, 
indeed,  which  never  existed  except  in  the  heated  imagination 
of  certain  not  overwise  individuals.  If  the  zeal  which  at 
present  seems  to  be  consuming  certain  amiable  people  on  be¬ 
half  of  “our  poor  relations ”  has  left  any  sympathy  in  them, 
for  that  insignificant  creature  “  man,”  one  might  ask  them 
whether  their  conscience  could  justify  them  in  attempting  to 
save  their  friends  the  brutes  from  imaginary  tortures  by  inflict¬ 
ing  real  and  scandalous  injustice  upon  a  living  man.  Because, 
if  any  discrimination  is  left  in  them,  they  might  see  that  Dr 
Ferrier’s  experiments  were  of  a  kind  with  which  the  most 
fastidious,  I  may  even  add,  the  most  diseased,  humanitarianism 
could  find  no  fault.  It  is  of  the  very  essence  of  his  experiments 
that  they  are  made  under  chloroform.  They  could  not  be 
performed  without  chloroform.  The  animal  sleeps  soundly 
while  the  mightiest  secrets  of  physiology  are  being  extracted 
painlessly  from  its  brain.  But,  it  may  be  urged,  does  not 
the  animal  wake  up  during  experiments  generally  protracted 
for  three  or  more  hours  9  In  describing  these  experiments,  if 
I  am  not  mistaken  in  your  own  columns,  from  impressions 
fresh  at  the  time,  I  stated  that  there  were  three  stages,  the 
first  of  absolute  stupor,  the  second  of  wakefulness,  during 
neither  of  which  states  the  subject  was  of  any  use,  and  a 
third  intermediate  stage,  during  which  alone  observations  of 
any  value  could  be  made.  But  in  none  of  these  stages,  so  far 
as  one  could  see,  was  the  animal  in  pvain,  much  less  in 
“  torture,”  because  although  out  of  sleep  or  stupor,  it  was 
throughout  deeply  under  the  influence  of  chloroform.  In  one 
of  theM  intervals  of  wakefulness,  the  patient  would  com¬ 
fortably  take  refreshments,  proving  that  its  state  of  torture 
was  far  from  unpleasant.  In  short,  to  represent  Dr  Ferrier’s 
experiments  as  examples  of  torture,  is  as  disgracefully  untrue 
as  to  hold  up  his  name  to  execration  in  a  public  meeting,  is 
mean,  unjust,  and  worthy  of  the  sternest  reprobation. 


Having  seen  the  experiments  which  “  F.  P.  C.  ”  holds  up  to 
the  ignorant  reprobation  of  the  mob,  I  feel  bound  to  give  the 
statements  to  which  “  F.  P.  C.  ”  gives  eurrency  an  emphatic 
contradiction.  With  that  I  am  content ;  but  were  I  to  wander 
into  the  general  question,  I  might  have  something  to  say  to 
the  exquisite  proposition  of  Mr  Hutton,  that  henceforth  our 
physiologists,  many  of  them  men  far  above  himself  in  every 
attribute  that  can  distinguish  humanity,  should  conduct  their 
work  under  police  surveillance. 

1  am,  &c.,  W.  A.  Hunter. 


INEQUALITY  OP  TAXATION. 

Sir^ — No  complaint  would  have  been  made  on  unequal 
taxation  if  legislative  measures  had,  more  than  fihy  years 
ago,  been  passed  which  the  public  were  fairly  entitled  to. 
Since  the  termination  of  our  war  with  Napoleon  the  First 
we  have  had  no  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that  has 
brought  forward  a  scheme  of  finance  calculated  to  give  suffi¬ 
cient  relief  to  the  industrious  classes  without  the  least  injury 
to  capitalists.  The  people  have  been  grievously  overtaxed 
for  many  years.  The  cause  of  this  has  been  an  attempt  to 
pay  in  a  sterling  currency  a  debt  contracted  in  depreciated 
paper.  During  our  long  war  with  France,  England  was 
drained  of  its  gold  to  supply  the  necessities  of  that  war,  and 
we  had  no  alternative  but  that  of  resorting  to  a  paper  cur¬ 
rency  to  sustain  our  credit.  This  it  unquestionably  did  ;  but 
its  management  recjuired  great  prudence  and  foresight. 

All  who  have  paid  attention  to  the  subject  are  fully  aware 
that  as  the  war  advanced  the  prices  of  commodities  generally 
were  forced  up,  and  the  paper  currency  became  depreciated 
from  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent.,  estimating  the  depreciation  by 
the  advance  in  the  price  of  commodities.  The  greater  part  of 
,  the  National  Debt  was  contracted  in  this  deprecmted  currency, 
i  The  paper  was  of  no  intrinsic  value,  it  was  merely  a  of 
value  ;  and  all  the  paper  issues  were  made  with  reference  to 
the  prices  of  land  ana  produce.  In  justice  then  to  all  the 
industrious  classes  it  is  clear  that  at  the  close  of  the  war  the 
!  depreciated  currency  ought  to  have  been  regulated  according 
to  the  fall  in  the  prices  of  the  ftond  property  (land  and 
produce)  on  which  it  was  based.  But  the  Government 
omitted  to  do  this  act  of  justice  to  the  country,  and  the  fund- 
holders,  and  all  who  had  fixed  incomes,  were  benefited  full 
fifty  per  cent.,  while  farmers  and  manufacturers  were  to  the 
same  extent  injured.  The  Jews  at  this  time  were  giving  a 
pound  note  and  eight  or  nine  shillings  for  a  guinea,  and  they 
lound  the  bargain  a  good  one. 

If,  before  the  intn^uction  of  “  Peel’s  Bill,”  the  Parliamen¬ 
tary  Committee  which  was  appointed  to  consider  the  subject 
of  the  currency  had  ttnd«rsto<^  the  question  which  required 
investigation,  the  disastrous  consequences  of  that  Bill  would 
have  been  obviated.  “But,”  saia  the  late  Mr  Bankes,  in 
1828,  “such  was  the  inexperience  of  that  time  (1819)  on  this 
subject,  that  those  who  were  most  conversant  with  mercan¬ 
tile  concerns  stated  that  the  depreciation  resulting  from  the 
introduction  of  a  metallic  currency  would  not  exceed  five  or 
six  per  cent.  This  was  the  way  in  which  they  talked  when 
it  was  actually  twenty-five  per  cent.  On  such  opinions  as 
these,  the  Bill  of  1819  was  passed,  which  inflicted  most 

frievous  suffering  on  all  classes  of  the  people.  If  I  could 
ave  foreseen  what  was  to  come,  I  would  nave  been  no  party 
to  the  Bill,  or  to  any  other  measure  founded  on  similar  prin¬ 
ciples.”  Such  were  the  remarks  of  a  Parliamentary  veteran 
of  sterling  principle. 

Mr  Denison,  in  1838,  contended  that  the  cause  of  all  the 
evils  we  then  endured  was  the  contraction  of  a  large  debt 
in  one  description  of  currency  and  trying  to  pay  it  in  another. 
When  at  the  height  of  the  war  wheat  was  selling  at  U.  a 
bushel,  a  public  creditor  bv  selling  1,000/.  stock  could  have 
purchased  only  a  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  j  but  soon  after 
the  termination  of  the  war,  when  the  ports  were  thrown 
open,  and  wheat  fell  to  10s.  a  bushel,  the  same  amount  of 
stock  would  have  purchased  two  thousand  bushels  of  wheat. 
The  injury  to  the  grower  of  the  wheat  and  the  benefit  to  the 
fundholder  is  sufficiently  evident.  The  depreciated  paper 
,  currency  should  have  been  so  adjusted  as  to  have  enabled 
1  Government  to  reduoe  the  National  Debt  so  as  to  relieve  the 
country  of  a  large  portion  of  taxation. 

Since  the  close  or  the  war  above-mentioned  money  has  so 
freouently  changed  hands  that  no  alteration  could  now  be 
made  in  the  nominal  amount  of  bank-notes ;  but  a  Property 
Tax  on  a  graduated  scale  would  be  a  great  relief.  Every 
Englishman  should  contribute  to  the  necessities  of  the  State 
in  proportion  to  his  means.  The  wealthiest  would  be  gainers 
by  this,  for  the  security  of  their  property  depends  on  the 
ability  of  the  industrious  classes  to  pay  the  taxes.  An  altera¬ 
tion  should  also  be  made  in  the  Income  Tax,  distinguishing 
fluctuating  incomes  from  realised  incomes,  and  much  improve¬ 
ment  might  be  made  in  the  collection  of  this  tax,  so  as  to 
a void^un  necessary  expense  and  trouble. 

1  am,  &C.,  An  Englishman. 
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ME  SPENOEE’S  ESSAYS. 

£$$ayi:  Scientific^  Political,  and  Speculative.  By  Herbert  Spencer. 

Vol.  III.  Williams  and  Norgate.  1874. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  original  thinkers  who  are  occu¬ 
pied  with  the  construction  of  large  systems  of  speculation 
are  misusing  so  much  intellectual  energy  when  they  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  shorter  and  more  fragmentary  forms  of  literature. 
Yet  there  is  mnch  to  be  urged  in  defence  of  the  practice. 
Even  when  looked  at  merely  in  their  objective  value,  the 
slighter  and  less  systematic  writings  of  a  Hrst-rate  mind 
are  not  to  be  held  in  low  esteem.  There  are  two  principal 
objects  which  may  be  secured  by  such  productions.  First 
of  all,  a  profound  thinker  will  often  bring  fresh  light  to 
some  concrete  problem,  which  he  is  unable  to  discuss  in  his 
general  system  of  thought,  opening  up  new  vistas  to  the 
speculative  eye,  and  affording  an  adequate  stimulus  to 
other  inquirers,  to  the  further  solution  of  the  question. 
The  second  chief  end  attained  by  these  writings  is  the 
supplementary  elucidation  of  the  author’s  fundamental 
doctrines,  by  clearing  away  misconceptions  of  them,  by 
exhibiting  their  relation  to  other  and  divergent  opinions,  or 
b/  illustrating  the  practical  conclusion,  to  which  they 
inevitably  lead.  Apart,  however,  from  this  objective  worth, 
the  class  of  writings  of  which  we  are  speaking,  must 
always  possess  a  special  interest,  as  clues  to  the  author’s 
intellectual  size  and  shape.  When  we  are  following  out 
th3  intricate  arguments  of  a  great  treatise  we  are  apt  to  be 
tod  deeply  absorbed  in  the  matter  before  us,  to  reflect  on 
the  nature  of  the  creative  minds  to  which  we  owe  it.  But  in 
reading  a  number  of  detached  essays  we  cannot  help  reflect¬ 
ing  on  the  quality  of  intellect  which  is  revealing  to  us  in 
a  few  brief  flashes  so  many  of’ its  aspects.  Now  we  are 
impressed  with  the  range  of  the  author’s  knowledge  and 
culture,  with  the  ease  he  displays  in  passing  from  one 
region  of  thought  to  another  and  remote  one,  now  with 
his  imaginative  alertness  in  anticipating  difficulty  and 
meeting  objection,  and  now  with  his  dialectic  skill  in  parrying 
a  long  meditated  and  well-aimed  thrust  from  an  adverse 
critic. 

Mr  Spencer’s  Third  Volume  of  Essays  abundantly  illus¬ 
trates  the  interesting  aspects  of  such  short,  detached 
contributions.  Headers  of  his  previous  essays  hardly  need 
any  additional  evidence  of  Mr  Spencer’s  versatility  of  intel¬ 
lect.  In  dealing  with  some  abstruse  physical  problem,  with 
some  intricate  question  of  historical  growth,  or  even  with  a 
highly  practical  question  in  contemporary  politics,  Mr 
Spencer  evinces  equal  clearness  and  penetration  of  vision. 
The  present  volume  adds  good  examples  of  these  qualities, 
in  the  fourth  essay  on  “  The  Origin  of  Animal  Worship,” 
the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh,  which  discuss  the  functions 
and  value  of  government,  and  the  eighth  and  ninth,  which  are 
suggestive  papers  on  physical  subjects,  namely,  the  nature 
of  electricity  and  the  constitution  of  the  sun.  These 
essays,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  contain  much  that  is  purely 
hypothetical,  not  to  say  conjectural.  Thus  it  is  probable 
that  but  few  readers  will  follow  Mr  Spencer  into  his 
ingenious  attempt,  in  the  essay  on  animal  worship,  to  explain 
the  origin  of  fetichistic  conceptions  by  the  supposition  that 
savage  tribes  through  oblivescence  of  the  first  significance 
of  proper  names,  transferred  the  veneration  paid  to  ancestors 
to  animals  and  other  objects,  after  which  these  ancestors^ 
had  been  named.  This  hypothesis  explains  undoubtedly 
many  curious  points  in  primitive  belief,  as,  for  example' 
the  conception  of  hybrids  (p.  114).  But  it  seems  difficult 
to  conceive  that  such  a  vast  body  of  common  mythical  con¬ 
ception  as  one  finds  among  the  least  civilised  races  should 
be  due  to  the  action  of  these  seemingly  limited  causes.  Mr 
Spencer  seems  to  us  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  tendency  to 
view  animals,  plants,  &c.,  through  human  conceptions  is  no 
less  a  vera  causa  still  in  operation  (for  example,  in  the 
modes  of  thought  observable  among  young  children),  than 
tho  habit  of  giving  nicknames  and  afterwards  forgetting 
their  origin. 

The  chief  part  of  the  present  volume,  however,  is  devoted 
not  to  sketching  new  designs  in  speculative  construction, 
but  to  completing  those  already  shaped.  It  is  the  relation 


of  Mr  Spencer’s  mind  to  those  of  his  critics  which  forms 
the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  present  volume.  We 
think  that  Mr  Spencer  is  hardly  as  happy  in  dealing  with 
objections  to  his  views,  as  in  erecting  a  new  theory.  His 
mind  seems  to  ns  eminently  a  constructive  one,  scarcely 
rivalled  in  its  power  of  linking  together  vast  regions  of 
phenomena  by  some  deep-reaching  principle,  but  less  apt 
at  recognising  the  limitations  and  counteractions  of  a  princi¬ 
ple  in  any  given  instance.  One  can  hardly  find  fault  with  a 
thinker  who,  after  having  elaborated  a  scheme  of  philoso¬ 
phy  so  comprehensive  and  on  the  whole  so  well  co-ordinated 
as  that  of  Mr  Spencer,  fails  sometimes  to  reach  his  critic’s 
standpoint,  and  to  view  his  own  workmanship  ah  extra.  But 
few  philosophers  seem  to  be  able,  with  the  facility  of  Mr 
Mill,  to  project  themselves  beyond  the  boundaries  of  their 
system,  to  estimate  at  a  glance  the  distance  which  sepa¬ 
rates  a  critic’s  position  from  their  own ;  and,  finally,  to 
suggest  the  intellectual  steps  which  may  lead  from  the 
first  to  the  second,  or  at  least  to  trace  the  paths  by  which 
such  remote  positions  have  been  reached.  Mr  Spencer 
always  answers  his  critics  from  within  his  own  domain. 

We  may  estimate  a  writer’s  powers  in  dialectic  defence 
either  by  his  purely  logical  skill  in  inventing  and  adjusting 
arguments,  or  by  the  range  and  rapidity  of  his  conceptive 
activity  in  understanding  the  force  of  an  objection  and  in 
supplying  the  needed  addition  or  modification.  In  proper 
argumentative  force  Mr  Spencer  is,  in  most  cases,  fully 
equal  to  the  demands  made  on  him.  When  the  issue  is 
distinct  and  limited,  he  often  exhibits  great  dialectic  acute- 
^ness,  as,  for  example,  in  opposing  the  theory  of  Dr  Mansel 
that  the  facts  of  our  moral  and  emotional  consciousness  are 
an  adequate  ground  of  belief  (page  261),  in  proving  against 
Mr  Martineau  that  the  evolution  hypothesis  is  **  expressible 
in  purely  physical  terms  which  neither  imply  competition 
nor  imply  better  and  worse  ”  (page  241b  and  in  maintain, 
ing  against  Professor  Huxley,  in  the  essay  on  **  Specialised 
Administration,”  that  the  analogies  of  the  individual  organ¬ 
ism  go  to  support  the  limitation  of  the  central  administra¬ 
tion  of  a  society  to  **  negatively  regulative  ”  functions. 

When,  however,  the  matter  at  issue  is  not  a  limited 
question  of  this  kind,  but  a  large  and  intricate  one,  pre* 
senting  several  distinct  parts  and  aspects,  Mr  Spencer’s 
arguments  appear  to  us  to  be  less  conclusive.  Thus  at 
times  he  hardly  seizes  the  real  nature  of  the  objection 
urged  to  his  theory.  It  is  no  answer  to  the  opposer  of 
innate  forms  of  thought  to  say  (page  323)  that  if  indi¬ 
vidual  experience  were  sufficient  to  beget  necessities  of 
conception  the  sportsman  would  be  unable  to  imagine  the 
flash  of  a  gun  as  occurring  silently,  or  to  conceive  coal  as 
remaining  in  the  fire  without  ignition.  Apart  from  the 
question  how  much  experience  is  required  to  produce  an 
indissoluble  association — which  is  just  the  point  to  be  fixed 
— the  disciple  of  Mill  or  Professor  Bain  might  reasonably 
urge  that  these  cases  cannot  be  regarded  as  typical  instances, 
since  our  daily  experience  sometimes  affords  us  the  sight  of 
a  gun  flash  without  a  perceptible  sound  (at  at  a  great  dis¬ 
tance),  and  since,  too,  the  appreciable  interval  of  time 
intervening  between  the  two  impressions  greatly  facilitates 
the  imagination  of  one  of  them  in  complete  isolation. 

The  point  at  which  Mr  Spencer  appears  to  be  furthest 
removed  from  his  critics  is  where  he  seeks  to  co-ordinate 
with  his  highly  reasoned  empirical  doctrine  a  peculiar 
theory  of  the  absolute  as  the  unknowable  reality.  Mr 
Spencer’s  system  appears  to  us  to  suffer  here  from  the 
attempt  to  combine  two  irreconcilable  modes  of  thought. 
Some  of  the  critics  to  whom  the  author  here  addresses 
himself  seem  to  have  felt  this  too.  Mr  Spencer’s  answers 
are  often  ingeniously  constructed.  Yet  in  their  substance 
they  are  little  more  than  re-statements  of  propositions 
already  formulated  in  the  main  body  of  his  doctrine.  An 
instance  of  this  may  be  found,  we  think,  in  his  mode  of 
defence  when  hard  pressed  by  Mr  Sidg wick’s  carefully 
planned  attack.  It  is  probable  that  the  conception  of 
“  Transformed  Realism,”  which  Mr  Spencer  has  elaborated 
in  the  second  edition  of  his  ‘  Principles  of  Psychology,’ 
will  require  much  additional  elucidation  before  it  com¬ 
mends  itself  to  a  large  number  of  minds.  We  must  say 
that  Mr  Spencer’s  new  arguments  in  the  present  volume 
are  far  from  convincing.  Why  the  judgments  of  common 
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sense  are  to  be  accepted  by  reason  in  every  case  where  new 
knowledge  has  not  yet  upset  her  deliverances,  that  is  to  say, 
why  we  are  to  take  the  present  stage  of  human  intelli¬ 
gence  as  accurately  marking  off  the  trustworthy  and  the 
fallacious  in  the  instinctive  utterances  of  consciousness,  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  understand.  Nor  do  we  see  how  Mr 
Spencer  proposes  to  reconcile  the  statement  that  the 
evolution  view  is  completely  experiential  (p.  276)  with  the 
notion  that  human  intelligence  has,  during  the  course  of  its 
development,  gradually  attained  to  cognitions,  such  as 
those  embodied  in  the  laws  of  motion  and  the  axiom  of 
space,  which  cannot  be  gathered  by  induction  from  any 
number  of  single  instances  of  experience,  and  yet  further, 
the  cognition  of  an  ultimate  reality  which,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  can  never  be  an  element  of  experience  at  all.  Dr 
Hodgson  is  probably  not  the  only  one  of  Mr  Spencer’s 
admirers  who  has  expected  to  be  conducted  by  his  reason¬ 
ings  to  the  rude  barriers  of  scepticism,  rather  than  to  the 
dreamy  fields  of  ontology.  James  Sully. 


TRAVELS  IN  COLORADO  AND  MEXICO. 

Scuth  hy  West.  Edited  with  a  Preface  by  the  Eev.  Cbae.  Kingsley 
London :  W.  Isbiater  and  Co. 

What  does  grammar  signify  so  long  as  I  have  some¬ 
thing  good  to  tell  I  ”  We  can  imagine  a  bravo  and  scien¬ 
tific  traveller  consoling  himself  with  this  reflection  as  he 
sits  down,  pen  in  hand,  to  relate  his  adventures  to  the 
world.  Well,  perhaps  in  his  case  grammar  does  not 
signify  to  him  or  to  us.  We  can  stand  misrelated  participles 
and  a  badly-constructed  sentence  with  equanimity  if  a  man 
tells  us  valuable  facts  wo  should  never  have  heard  other¬ 
wise  ;  and  the  author  need  not  blush  who  has  something 
else  besides  authorship  to  be  proud  of.  But  when  an  in¬ 
experienced  lady  entrusts  to  a  learned  and  chivalrous  editor 
the  correction  of  her  proofs  for  the  press,  she  may  surely 
look  to  him,  and  we  also  may  look  to  him,  to  obliterate 
s^me  of  the  most  glaring  errors  in  passages  of  which  the 
following  is  an  example ; — 

Oa  our  way  home  we  went  into  two  of  the  principal  churches. 
Being  the  Thursday  in  Holy  Week,  they  were  crowded  with 
people  kneeling  on  the  floor  and  gorgeous  with  lia^*  ""‘i  oaua* 
ments.  The  high  altar  was  a  hlo"*®  of  tiusel,  <Xc. 

There  is  no  lack  of  literary  ease  and  sparkle  in  this 
“  unassuming  ”  volume.  But,  before  a  lady  can  produce 
ever  so  unassuming  a  book,  having  Mexico  for  its  subject, 
she  must  have  acquired  some  more  real  qualifleation  than 
the  shallow  experience  which  she  may  have  obtained  during 
a  few  mouths  ramble  with  a  party  of  friends.  These 
letters  and  notes,  containing  a  medley  of  amusing  prattle, 
dry  statistics,  anecdotes,  gushing  sentiment  at  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  American  wealth  and  American  hospitality,  and  the 
usual  glowing  descriptions  of  autumnal  tints,  blue-green 
waters,  &c.,  may  have  imparted  unmixed  pleasure  to  a 
circle  of  admiring  acquaintances  at  home.  But  ia  their 
present  form  they  do  not  constitute  an  artistically  con¬ 
structed  book.  To  describe  the  life  of  a  nation  as  it  is 
seen  scarred  into  the  features  of  its  landscape,  or  reveals 
itself  in  the  dumb-show  of  crowded  city-streets,  requires 
some  previously  acquired  knowledge  of  the  subject  selected,' 
of  the  methods  of  dealing  with  it,  and  of  patient,  loyal 
observation  of  facts. 

The  authoress  has  torn  herself  from  the  society  of  a  bevy 
of  bishops  and  deans,  from  Church  Conventions  and 
morning  calls,  to  visit  her  brother  in  a  new  settlement 
among  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  Colorado.  She  makes  a 
voyage  down  the  Pacific,  travels  through  Mexico  with  some 
friends,  faces  all  the  discomforts  and  dangers  of  brigandage 
and  civil  war,  mounts  a  mule,  carries  a  pistol,  shoots  no¬ 
body,  is  not  robbed,  and  reaches  Vera  Cruz  safe  at  last. 
Here  is  the  outline  of  an  amusing  series  of  adventures.  We 
strongly  object,  however,  to  the  authoress’s  practice  of  con¬ 
verting  all  her  dramatis  personce  into  capital  letters.  Her 
book  swarms  with  Roman  symbols.  We  have  ascertained, 
by  a  process  of  logical  inference,  that  some  of  these  capitals 
are  husbands  and  wives.  We  have  also  ticketed  “  Senor  A” 
as  a  polite  foreigner  at  the  beck  and  call  of  the  ladies  of  the 
party,  and  “M”  as  the  brother  of  the  authoress ;  but  among 
the  rest  we  fare  as  hopelessly  as  if  we  were  playing  chess 
with  a  set  of  chessmen  whose  heads  had  all  been  neatly 


sawn  off.  This  useless  ambiguity  is  somewhat  compen¬ 
sated  by  the  authoress’s  frank  disclosures  concerning  her¬ 
self.  Under  the  protection  of  a  pseudonym,  she  does 
not  hesitate  to  describe  her  daily  life  with  a  naivete 
which  sometimes  makes  one  pardon  her  lack  of  taste. 
On  board  a  Pacific  steamer  she  tumbles  out  of  her  berth 
and  lies  for  some  time  on  the  cabin  floor,  “  feeling  herself 
all  over  to  see  which  bones  were  broken.”  She  tells  that 
on  this  same  luckless  voyage,  the  sea  was  so  calm  that 
one  “  could  not  be  sea-sick.”  On  another  occasion  she 
“  could  not  sleep  much,  the  fleas  were  so  maddening ;  ”  and 
a  cold  bath  a  la  Nightingale,  **  that  is  to  say,  a  pint  of 
water  and  a  wet  towel,”  was  her  consolation  at  daybreak. 
She  informs  us  with  perfect  sincerity  that  ”  these  Indians 
are  disgusting  people,”  and  is  not  ashamed  to  confess  that 
the  discomfort  of  luncheon  in  a  Mexican  cottage  was 
complete  “  when  a  horrible  beggar-woman  came  and  joined 
the  group.”  When,  after  her  long  and  adventurous 
wanderings,  she  finds  herself  in  the  famous  Cathedral  of 
Mexico,  and  upon  the  site  of  the  ancient  Temple  of 
Montezuma,  among  the  elaborate  Aztec  carvings,  she  owns 
to  having  been  scared  away  by  the  mere  presence  of  the^ 
“  great  unwashed.”  And  during  a  visit  to  a  States 
Prison  at  Quadaljara,  “  in  hopes  of  finding  some  lace 
which  she  had  been  told  was  made  there,  and  *  curious,* 
also,  to  see  the  prison,”  not  the  presence  of  Senor  A.  and 
the  turnkey,  nor  the  civility  of  the  wretched  prisoners  them¬ 
selves,  who  pressed  their  little  gifts  on  the  lady-foreigner  ; 
not  the  sight  of  one  of  them  ”  receiving  a  visit  from  his 
wife  and  child  between  the  double  gates,”  could  overcome 
the  lady’s  undisguised  repugnance  at  finding  herself  in 
such  objectionable  society. 

Mr  Kingsley  ventures  to  believe  this  volume  will  have  a 
solid  value  with  some  of  its  readers  on  account  of  the  novel 
facts  about  Mexico,  and  the  capabilities  which  it  contains. 
There  is,  it  is  true,  a  considerable  sprinkling  of  8tati»t*«'<’» 
meteorological,  botanical,  political,  and  economical  through¬ 
out  j  while  two  chapters  on  Colorado  and  Mexico  are  written 
in  a  much  more  sedate  and  business-like  hand  than  the 
rest  of  the  book.  Readers  whose  preference  is  for  lively 
grtaaip  ow/i  o/itronfnr©  will  obiect  to  having  these  so  largely 
diluted  with  statistics ;  while  others  who  want  novel  facts 
!  not  to  be  found  in  the  latest  editions  of  our  encyclopaedias 
will  object  to  seeing  a  collection  of  them  tacked  so  irreve¬ 
rently  to  the  fag-end  of  a  lady’s  journal.  The  main  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  more  serious  portions  of  the  book  appears  to  be 
to  call  public  attention  to  the  condition  of  Mexico  and  its 
people,  and  to  the  fact  that  railroads  are  the  one  only 
remedy  for  all  their  ills — social,  political,  and  physical. 
English  enterprise  is  earnestly  called  upon  to  help  the 
Mexicans  to  supply  themselves  as  rapidly  as  possible  with 
lines  of  rail,  while  the  pecuniary  prospects  held  out  are  as 
promising  to  the  English  emigrant  as  if  the  fair  authoress 
or  her  informers  had  discovered  another  California.  Cities 
spring  up  like  mushrooms,  but  with  the  strength  of  cedars, 
on  the  track  of  the  snorting  harbinger  of  civilization  ;  and 
at  the  glance  of  its  fiery  eye  the  brigand  skulks  back  to  his 
den,  or  thinks  better  of  it,  and  turns  an  honest  man.  It 
is  no  doubt  true  that  a  good  and  sure  way  of  solving  the 
riddle  of  the  future  of  Mexico  will  be  to  carry  civilization 
through  her  length  and  breadth  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles 
an  hour;  and  we  shall  be  glad  if  this  volume  of  travels,  in 
spite  of  the  faults  which  we  have  ventured  to  point  out, 
helps  ever  so  little  towards  the  attainment  of  a  great  object. 

E.  R.'  M, 


MY  MOTHER  AND  L 

My  Mother  and  /.  A  Girl’s  Loos  Storo.  By  the  Author  of  ‘  John 
Halifax,  Gentleman.’  London :  W.  Lbister  and  Co.  1874. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure,  and  something  more,  to  read  a 
story  by  the  author  of  ‘John  Halifax.’  Unfortunately,* 
that  gifted  lady  has  seldom  recently  given  us  that  gratifi- ' 
cation.  As  we  could  well  afford  to  dispense  with  three-' 
fourths  of  the  novels  now  written,  and  disregard  their  losa' 
with  the  most  perfect  equanimity,  we  must  look  for  a  sup- 
ply  of  substitutes — though  they  will  come,  we  trust,  with 
less  fatal  facility — to  such  pens  as  Miss  Muloch’s.  Of  one 
thing  we  may  be  certain,  viz.,  that  her  stories  will  always 
be  distinguished  by  their  adherence  to  the  cardinal  princi- 
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plea  of  the  art  of  fiction.  SensEitionalism,  in  the  ordinary 
acceptation,  is  a  thing  unknown  to  her ;  but  truthfulness, 
both  to  nature  and  character,  is  a  quality  in  which  she 
particularly  excels.  That  violence  of  colour  which  offends 
the  eye  in  the  works  of  many  lady  novelists  we  never  find 
in  her  stories ;  and  if  we  have  any  complaint  at  all  to  make, 
it  is  rather  to  the  contrary,  that  she  affects  somewhat  too 
much  a  severe  simplicity,  and  very  sober — occasionally  even 
sombre — tints.  Her  pictures  give  the  quiet  and  the  peace 
of  an  autumn  day  rather  than  the  fierce  glare  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  sun ;  and  the  result  is,  that  the  same  restfulness  of 
spirit  which  pervades  the  work  is  imparted  to  the  mind  of 
the  reader  as  he  proceeds.  Another  admirable  quality 
possessed  by  this  writer  is  her  power  of  repression.  She  is 
suggestive,  and  leaves  the  idea  of  ^unexhausted  strength — a 
desirable  thing,  unless  the  devourer  of  novels  is  anxious  to 
do  nothing  for  himself,  and  to  claim  everything  from  the 
story-teller. 

*  My  Mother  and  I  ’  is  concerned  with  the  adventures,  if 
such  they  can  be  called,  of  £lma  Picardy  and  her  mother. 
The  girl  tells  her  own  story.  Her  early  life  did  not 
promise  very  brightly,  for  she  lost  her  father,  and  her 
mother^s  means  were  limited  to  the  pension  she  received 
as  an  officer’s  widow.  The  parent  and  child  lived  almost 
one  life,  so  close  was  the  affection  which  bound  them. 
*‘In  those  days,”  says  the  heroine,  “mothers  took  care  of 
their  children  rather  more  than  they  think  it  necessary  to 
do  now.  It  was  not  considered  that  even  her  duties  to 
society  compelled  a  lady  to  resign  to  a  staff  of  inferior, 
women  that  other  duty,  to  bring  up  for  God  and  man 
those  precious  little  human  souls  and  bodies  with  which 
heaven  had  entrusted  her.  The  world  still  held  the  old- 
fashioned  opinion  that  to  be  a  mother,  in  the  largest  sense, 
was  at  once  the  highest  honour  and  the  chiefest  usefulness 
to  which  any  woman  could  aspire.”  Miss  Muloch 
undoubtedljf  rirU^es  here  at  a  great  blot  in  the  lives  of 
those  fashionable  dolls  of  society  who  have  no  idea  what¬ 
ever  of  the  dignity  and  importance  of  human  life,  but 
who  regard  it  simply  as  a  means  to  the  attainment  of 
frivolous  and  unworthy  ends.  Mrs  Picardy,  in  her 
genuine  wouianbood  ana  uiuiberiiuoa,  stands  as  au 
example  for  such  worthy  of  imitation  and  reverence. 
The  story  contains  little  incident  of  a  striking  character, 
but  it  is  a  very  faithful  autobiography  of  a  girl’s 
mind  and  heart,  from  childhood  to  ripest  years,  and  would 
be  of  immense  ^nefit  to  all  mothers  and  daughters.  Mrs 
Picardy  neither  forced  nor  hindered  the  development  of  her 
child,  but  by  close  and  frank  intercourse  so  expanded  and 
perfected  gradually  her  various  powers,  that  she  became, 
in  coarse  of  time,  as  mentally  worthy  of  admiration  as  she 
was  personally  beautiful.  It  appears  that  the  heroine’s 
mother  had  married  her  husband  without  the  approval  of 
his  father,  the  rich  General  Picardy.  After  the  death  of 
the  young  soldier,  therefore,  the  General  cast  off  his 
daughter*in-law  and  his  granddaughter ;  and  for  years  he 
lived  as  though  perfectly  unconscious  of  their  existence. 
At  length  a  reconciliation  was  brought  about  in  a  somewhat 
extraordinary  manner.  Miss  Picardy,  a  lovely  girl  of  seven¬ 
teen,  in  the  course  of  some  shopping  she  was  transacting 
in  a  store  in  the  city  of  Bath,  chanced  to  become  the  object 
of  attention  by  a  white-haired  old  gentleman  who  happened 
to  be  present  at  the  same  time.  Accident  revealed  the 
identity  of  the  young  lady  to  the  modern  Sir  Charles 
Grandison,  and  blood  being  thicker  than  water,  as  we  very 
well  know,  Lieutenant-General  Picardy  found  himself 
irresistibly  drawn  towards  the  being  whom  he  had  un¬ 
justly  disinherited.  Then  came  the  struggle  with  Mrs 
Picardy,  when  the  General  desired  his  granddaughter  to 
become  an  inmate  of  his  house,  and  to  take  up  her 
position  there  as  his  acknowledged  heiress.  The  deep 
affection  of  the  mother  again  stifled  its  expression  for 
the  daughter’s  good,  and  eventually  the  latter  was 
prevailed  upon  to  accept  the  offer  made  to  her,  but  only 
temporarily.  Then  comes  a  glimpse  of  the  gay  life  at  Bath, 
with  its  balls  and  its  distinguished  suitors  for  the  hand  of 
the  lovely  debutante^  whose  new  experience,  after  so  sub¬ 
dued  and  retired  a  life,  was  both  a  surprise  and  a  delight 
to  her.  The  old  tie,  however,  between  the  mother  and 
child  was  never  weakened  in  the  slightest  degree,  and  at 


one  time  the  heroine  gave  up  all  her  newly-acquired  advan¬ 
tages  and  wealth  to  rush  back  to  her  mother’s  humble 
dwelling  during  her  illness.  At  the  house  of  her  grand¬ 
father  Elma  met  her  cousin  Conrad,  who  does  not  seem  to 
have  possessed  an  attractive  exterior,  but  who  must  have 
had  many  counterbalancing  qualities  of  mind,  for  we  find 
him  gradually  acquiring  an  ascendancy  over  the  mind  of 
the  heroine,  of  whose  strength  she  is  not  fully  conscious 
till  she  is  nearly  being  dragged  into  a  marriage  with  one 
Sir  Thomas  Appleton.  Her  soul  revolts  against  the  pro¬ 
posed  union,  and  she  then  becomes  aware  of  the  true  nature 
of  her  feelings  towards  Major  Picardy.  Here,  nevertheless, 
in  her  tenderest  emotions,  she  is  doomed  to  be  terribly  dis¬ 
appointed.  That  insidious  disease,  consumption,  is  making 
ravages  in  the  “cousin’s”  constitution,  of  which  everyone 
is  perfectly  ignorant  save  himself.  He  gives  it  out  that 
some  pressing  matter  requires  him  to  go  to  India  for  three 
years,  and  he  takes  leave  of  Elma  with  regret  on 
both  sides,  though  he  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
before  his  departure  that  Mrs  Picardy  has  become 
reconciled  to  the  General.  When  she  sees  her  child  bowed 
down  with  grief,  the  true  mother  teaches  her  the  really 
strong  and  noble  lesson — “  There  are  such  things  as  broken 
hearts  and  blighted  lives,  but  these  are  generally  feeble 
hearts  and  selfish  lives.  The  really  noble,  of  men  or  women, 
are  those  who  have  strength  to  love,  and  strength  also  to 
endure.”  This  short  but  admirably  written  novel  has  a 
painful  ending.  “  Cousin  Conrad  ”  dies  on  the  way  home 
from  India,  and  before  the  love  which  he  and  Elma 
cherished  towards  each  other  had  been  formally  declared. 
But  a  brief  sentence  in  his  will  explains  all ;  he  left  Miss 
Picardy  everything,  because  it  was  her  right,  and  because 
he  had  always  loved  her.”  It  seems  cruel  to  deprive  this 
lovely  and  lovable  girl  of  her  bright  future,  but  the  key¬ 
note  to  the  whole  story  is  that  “  there  are  in  life  more 
things — possibly  better  things — than  happiness.”  We  have 
the  utmost  confidence  in  saying  that  this  is  a  most  excellent 
book,  though  it  is  as  far  removed  as  the  poles  are  asunder, 
both  in  bulk  and  in  treatment,  from  the  conventional  novel. 

Thornton  Acland. 


THE  OXUS  AND  THE  TAXABTES. 

On  the  Road  to  Khiva.  Bv  David  Ker,  late  Ehivan  Special  Corre¬ 
spondent  to  the  Daily  Telegraph.  Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 

Campaigning  on  the  Oxue  and  the  Fall  of  Khiva.  By  J.  A.  MacGahan* 
Correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald.  Sampson  Low,  Marston* 
and  Co. 

Of  these  two  works  of  the  Khivan  war-correspondents  of 
the  Daily  Telegraph  and  the  New  York  H&rald  the  great 
and  distinguishing  merit  is  the  vivid  picture  they  present 
of  Central  Asia,  which  hitherto,  except  for  Wolff  and 
Vamb^ry,  has  been  almost  an  unknown  region.  Of  late 
this  primaeval  birthland  of  all  the  great  races  of  civilisation 
has  acquired  a  more  immediate  interest  as  the  diplomatic 
battle-ground  of  Russia  and  Britain.  And  the  narratives 
of  Mr  Ker  and  Mr  MacGahan,  with  their  graphic  record 
of  unusual  traveller’s  experiences,  enlarge  to  a  valuable 
extent  the  bounds  of  our  knowledge. 

Khiva,  according  to  the  description  given  us  of  it  by  Mr 
MacGahan,— for  Mr  Ker,  though  no  less  adventurous,  was 
less  fortunate  than  his  fellow  “special,”  and  never  got 
more  than  “  on  the  road,”  and,  indeed,  a  very  roundabout 
road,  to  it, — Khiva  lies  in  the  midst  of  a  gloriously  fruitful, 
canal-intersected,  tree-embowered  oasis  on  the  sooth  of  the 
Oxus,  towards  the  lower  part  of  its  course.  The  road  to 
the  city  lies  through  miles  of  gardens  surrounding  the  farm 
and  country-houses  of  the  Uzbegs.  The  city  itself  is  seven¬ 
gated,  and  its  outer  walls,  though  built  so  recently  as  1842, 
are  on  an  average  about  twenty-five  feet  high,  as  many  feet 
thick  at  bottom,  and  surrounded  by  a  ditch  of  a  like  breadth. 
Passing  through  one  of  these  gates,  the  traveller  crosses  a 
space  occupied  either  by  tombs  or  by  gardens  and  suburban 
mud-built  houses,  according  to  the  gate  by  which  he  has 
entered.  The  inner  wall,  of  unknown  date,  forms  the  citadel, 
which  encloses  the  older  part  of  the  town,  and  is  one  mile 
long  by  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide.  Within  this  wall,  which 
is  protected  by  three  or  four  towers,  are  the  palace  of  the 
Khan,  the  great  tower,  and  the  principal  mosques  and 
medress^s,  or  Mohammedan  monasteries.  The  most 
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beaatiful,  and  at  tHe  same  time  most  sacred  structure  in 
Khiva,  is  the  great  mosque,  built  in  1  811,  over  the  tomb 
of  Palvan,  the  patron-saint  of  the  Khivans.  The  dome, 
sixty  feet  high,  and  surmounted  by  a  gilt  ball,  is  covered 
both  externally  and  internally  with  tiles.  Those  without 
are  burnt  a  brilliant  green,  and  those  within  are  adorned 
with  a  delicate  blue  tracery,  intcjwoven  with  verses  of  the 
Koran.  So  closely  fitted  together  are  these  tiles  that  the 
joints  cannot  be  seen,  and  the  internal  surface  has  the 
appearance  of  an  immense  inverted  vase  of  Chinese  porce¬ 
lain,  By  accident,  probably,  rather  than  by  design,  the 
construction  of  this  dome  is  such  that  words  uttered  in  a 
loud  voice,  and  by  many  persons  together,  are  so  caught  up 
and  echoed  as  to  convince  the  simple  worshippers  that  Allah 
is  not  deaf  to  their  prayers.  Besides  the  tomb  of  St  Palvan, 
this  mosque  covers  the  tombs  of  the  Khan*s  predecessors. 
Behind  it  is  a  building  containing  rooms  occupied  by  fifteen 
or  twenty  blind  persons.  This  hospital  is  partly  supported 
by  a  donation  from  the  founder,  St  Palvan,  and  partly  by 
the  present  Khan.  And,  as  Mr  MacOahan  remarks,  “  That 
such  an  institution  should  exist  here  in  Khiva,  shows  that 
these  people  are  not  such  barbarians  as  might  be  supposed.” 
More  imposing  structures,  but  far  less  useful  institutions, 
are  the  medress^s,  corresponding  in  part  to  our  monasteries, 
in  part  to  our  universities.  For  ”  the  influence,”  says  our 
author,  “that  their  priestly  inhabitants  exert  in  keeping 
alive  the  spirit  of  intolerance,  bigotry,  and  superstition 
among  the  people,  in  hindering  progress,  and  promoting 
vice  and  ignorance,  by  confining  all  knowledge  to  the 
Kor&n,  is  very  great  indeed.  And  the  superior  honesty, 
virtue,  tolerance,  and  kindliness  of  spirit  of  the  Kirghiz,  as 
compared  with  the  people  of  the  towns,  may,  1  think,  be 
in  great  part  attributed  to  the  absence  of  mullahs  from 
among  them.” 

And  now  for  the  great  river-highways  of  Central  Asia ;  the 
one,  the  Oxus,  described  for  us  by  Mr  MacOahan  ;  the  other 
the  Yaxartes,  by  Mr  Ker.  We  are  enabled,  however,  to  say 
little  of  the  Oxus,  except  that  where  Mr  MacOahan  came 
down  upon  it  above  Khiva,  its  broad  and  rapid  current  is 
bordered  by  bluffs,  in  some  places  a  hundred  feet  high, 
sometimes  over  and  sometimes  under  which  lies  the  road  ; 
and  that  below  Khiva,  it  flows  through  a  flat  and  fruitful 
plain,  which  becomes  towards  the  mouth  of  the  river  a 
reedy  marsh.  More  detailed  is  Mr  Ker*s  description  of  the 
Yaxartes — a  more  appropriate  title,  indeed,  for  his  book 
than  that  which  he  has  chosen  would  be,  *  Up  the  Yaxartes 
to  Samarcand  * 

Glorious  August  weather,  just  pleasantly  softened  from  the 
destroying  heat  of  June,  a  fresh  breeze  which  stirs  oar  blood  like 
the  springing  of  a  new  life ;  full  permission  to  go  straight  up  the 
river  for  six  hundred  miles  and  more,  without  let  or  hindrance, 
and  possibly  (who  knows?)  a  chance  of  getting  to  Khiva  after 
all.  .  .  .  For  miles  together  we  ate  in  the  midst  of  green  pastures, 
and  thick  clusters  of  undergrowth,  and  forests  of  reeds  swaying 
with  the  swirl  of  the  river,  and  droves  of  grazing  horses  or 
camels,  which  turn  their  long  necks  to  stare  at  us  as  we  scurry 
by.  And  sometimes,  at  long  intervals,  a  group  of  horsemen 
come  swooping  past  at  full  gallop,  with  their  long  lances  glittering 
in  the  sun,  and  their  white  fangs  lighting  up  the  gaunt  brown 
face  w’ith  an  ugly  grin.  But  despite  all  these,  this  strange  country 
has  a  dreariness  of  its  own  which  it  is  hard  to  describe.  It  is  the 
lifelessness,  not  of  a  region  which  has  never  lived,  but  of  one 
which  has  lived  with  a  boundless  intensity  of  life,  only  to  perish 
at  once  and  for  ever.  In  the  wildest  and  loneliest  spots  stait  up 
strange  relics  of  a  forgotten  civilisation ;  vast  canals  half-choked 
by  drifting  sand ;  pyramidal  tombs  upon  whose  massy  walls 
the  storms  of  five  centuries  have  beaten  in  vain  ;  rained  fortresses 
looking  blandly  down  at  us  through  their  gaping  walls  with  a 
fixed,  unseeing  stare  like  the  eyes  of  a  corpse;  and  at  times 
whole  acres  of  crumbling  buildings  over  which  the  wind  passes 
with  a  dreary  moan.  These  are  things  which  have  been;  and  the 
presence  of  such  multiplied  signs  of  busy  and  populous  life  in  the 
heart  of  a  region  now  given  over  to  desolation,  has  an  effect 
indescribably  weird  and  uneaithly.  With  such  evidence,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  believe  the  eloquent  descriptions  given  by  the  Mussul¬ 
man  historians  of  what  Central  Asia  once  was,  till  her  forests  and 
those  who  planted  them  fell  together  before  the  unsparing  sword  of 
Timour.  Ages  have  rolled  over  her  unredeemed  desolation,  and 
now,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  Russia  is  come  to  build  on  the  ruins 
of  the  fallen  empire,  and  to  fill  in,  with  slow  and  laborious  touches, 
the  grand  outline  bequeathed  to  her  by  Alexander  the  Great. 

Thus,  then,  may  we  picture  to  ourselves  the  two  great 
parallel  rivers  of  Central  Asia,  and  the  country  through 
which  they  flow,  from  the  north-western  slopes  of  the  Hima¬ 


laya  to  the  northern  and  southern  ends  respectively  of  the 
sea  of  Aral.  Both  might  be  traversed  by  steamers  for 
some  500  miles^  were  it  not  that  the  northern  one,  the 
Yaxartes,  becomes  for  100  miles  in  the  middle  of  its  course 

a  noisome  swamp  ”  for  ten  months  out  of  the  twelve. 
Through  steamers,  or  those  other  than  merely  local,  will, 
therefore,  be  confined  to  the  Oxus ;  but  M.  de  Lesseps’  railway 
will,  no  doubt,  sooner  or  later,  run  from  Orenburg,  along 
the  course  of  the  Yaxartes  to  Samarcand ;  and  these  two 
parallel  lines  of  traffic  by  steamer  and  rail  will  mutually 
aid  each  other. 

It  now  remains  for  us  but  rapidly  to  sketch  from  tlie 
materials  supplied  us  by  Mr  Ker,  the  most  remarkable 
features  of  that  Holy  City  of  Central  Asia,  from  which  he 
had  to  return  as  he  came,  obliged  finally  to  abandon  his 
attempt  to  get  really  ”on  the  road  to  Khiva.”  Samarcand, 
of  which  the  Persian  poets  sing  as  the  ”  Earthly  Paradise,” 
seems  to  burst  on  the  view  with  the  same  enrapturing 
suddenness  as,  in  approaching  it  from  the  desert  plateau  of 
Anti-Lebanon  does  that  other  Eastern  city,  also  sung  of  as 
an  “  Earthly  Paradise,” — Damascus.  **  To  the  distant 

hills  along  the  horizon  extends  a  vast  basin,  many  miles  in 
breadth,  filled  to  the  brim  with  green  glossy  vegetation, 
through  which,  every  here  and  there,  runs  the  glittering 
thread  of  a  tiny  river.  To  right  and  left,  the  sunny  slopes 
of  the  Tchepan-Ata  curve  round  as  if  framing  the  picture. 
Far  away,  along  the  southern  sky,  the  great  yellow  masses 
of  the  Shekhri-Sebzian  hills  stand  out  in  the  burning  sun¬ 
shine,  like  a  wall  of  polished  brass.  And  in  the  centre, 
high  above  the  sea  of  foliage,  rise  grey  ramparts,  and 
mighty  domes,  and  vast  towers,  bright  with  many-coloured 
mosaic,  and  all  the  barbaric  splendour  of  ancient  Samar¬ 
cand.”  Approaching  through  the  fruitfullest  gardens  in 
the  world,  of  the  bounties  of  which  the  gloriously  healthy 
climate  permits  us  to  eat  without  stint,  we  find  our¬ 
selves  at  length,  as  the  road  broadens,  and  the  houses 
get  more  frequent  on  either  hand,  suddenly  ”  in  the 
midst  of  a  roaring  street,  filled  with  the  buzz,  and 
swarm,  and  strangely-mingled  filth  and  finery  of  an 
Asiatic  bazaar.”  And  through  streets  that  are  ”  one 
whirl  of  blue  robes  and  crimson  girdles,  yellow  scarfs  and 
embroidered  caftans,  long  veils,  and  white  turbans,  and 
black  sheepskin  caps ;  while  ever  and  anon  a  line  of  white- 
frocked  soldiers  come  by  with  measured  tramp,  or  a  mounted 
officer,  with  his  silver  buttons  glittering  in  the  sun,  dashes 
past  amid  a  whirling  cloud  of  dust,”  we  penetrate  eagerly . 
to  the  ”  Great  Square  of  Three  Mosques ;”  and  yet,  before 
visiting  one  of  these  grand  edifices,  all  flashing  with  gor¬ 
geous  colours,  we  turn  aside  through  the  many-nationed 
throng  of  a  market-place,  ”  big  enough  to  manoeuvre  an 
army  in,”  and  from  a  labyrinth  of  dingy  lanes  emerge,  at 
length,  on  a  vast  paved  court,  on  the  further  side  o(  which 
rises  a  magnificent  pointed  archway,  ablaze  with  mosaic, 
and  by  a  little  postern,  through  a  small  dark  chamber,  we 
enter  beneath  the  grandly  simple  dome  raised  over  the  last 
resting-place  of  the  man  ”  whoso  throne  was  the  saddle, 
whose  palace  was  the  tent” — Timour  the  Great ;  and  there¬ 
after,  towards  sunset,  we  climb  the  steep  slope  of  the 
citadel  which  six  hundred  of  the  descendants  of  those  who 
cowered  behind  the  Volga  at  the  mere  rumour  of  his  ap¬ 
proach  successfully  defended  in  June,  1868,  against  twenty 
thousand  of  the  warriors  whose  fathers,  but  of  nearly  five 
hundred  years  ago,  he,  the  Sahib  Kiradn,  ”  the  mighty  lord 
of  grand  conjunctions,”  led  to  conquests  that  founded  an 
empire  extending  from  the  Ganges  to  the  Bosphorus. 

It  may  be  said  that  it  is  to  some  of  the  best  qualities 
of  Teuton  and  Celt  that  we  owe  the  narratives  we  have 
been  reviewing  of  travel  and  adventure  on  the  Oxus  and 
Yaxartes.  It  is  remarkable  also  how  much  we  have  owed  of 
late  in  the  exploration  of  strange  countries  to  missionaries 
and  special  corrrespondents.  Anglo-Saxon,  or,  as  I  prefer 
to  term  it,  Anglo-Oeltic,  energy  and  enterprise  seem  to  bo 
equally  indomitable  at  the  bidding  of  evangelising  socie¬ 
ties  and  newspaper  proprietors. 

J.  S.  Stuaet-Glbnnie. 
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FOLK-LOEE. 

Slavonic  Fairy  Taha^  collected  and  translated  from  the  Russian, 
Polish,  Servian,  and  Bohemian.  By  John  T:  Naak^.  In  One 
Yolume.  Henry  S.  King  and  Ck>. 

Serbian  Folk-Lore.  Popular  Tales,  selected  and  translated  by  Madam 
Csemudille  Mijatovies.  In  One  Yolume.  W.  Isbister  and  Go. 

Tales  and  Legends  of  the  Tyrol^  collected  and  arranged  b}'  Madame  la 
Cointesse  A.  von  Gunther.  In  One  Yolume.  Chapman  and  Hall. 

Jacob  Qritum  speaks  of  the  legendary  stories  of  a  people 
as  guardian  angels  given  to  walk  at  every  man’s  side,  to 
whisper  of  home  and  native  things  when  he  is  far  away 
amid  strangers.  The  comparison  is  as  true  as  it  is  happy. 
In  its  legends  every  people  bequeaths  a  portion  of  its  life, 
belief  and  poetry  to  its  successors.  These  old  folk  tales  are 
to  a  nation  like  a  child’s  prattle  to  a  man’s  talk  ;  the  half 
unconscious  expression  of  an  already  existent  individuality. 
Among  the  many  curious  features  our  progressive  and 
realistic  nineteenth  century  presents,  its  revived  interest  in 
romanticism  and  medisevalism  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
paradoxical.  One  of  its  Protean  shapes  may  be  found  in  an 
intelligent  interest  in  folk-lore,  a  tendency  for  which  we 
cannot  be  too  grateful.  These  stories  must  be  rapidly  gar¬ 
nered,  for  the  equalising  tendency  of  education  threatens  to 
eradicate  them  utterly.  Tet  side  by  side  with  its  love  for 
this  lore,  per  se,  modern  realism  has  asserted  its  due,  by  the 
creation  of  the  new  science  of  Comparative  Mythology. 
This  theory  applies  the  scalpel  of  science  to  the  framework 
of  our  childhood’s  cherished  tales,  denudes  them  of  their 
poetic  surroundings,  and  then  restores  them  stripped  and 
maimed,  classified  in  cold  forn&al  array,  neatly  labelled  ac< 
cording  to  their  respective  origins.  Beyond  doubt  there  is 
much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  Comparative  Mythologists, 
and  we  do  not  dispute  Mr  Cox’s  dictum,  that  **  the  myths  of 
a  nation  are  as  legitimate  a  subject  for  scientific  investiga¬ 
tion  as  any  other  phenomena.”  Nor  do  we  in  any  way 
desire  to  reflect  on  the  labours  of  such  men  as  Cox,  Max 
Muller,  Ralston,  De  Qubernatis,  and  many  more,  who  have 
aided  so  greatly  towards  the  elucidation  of  a  real  study  of 
folk-lore.  But  we  incline  to  the  belief  that  a  preconceived 
idea  makes  them  carry  their  investigations  of  story-roots  to 
an  exaggerated  degree,  it  is  an  indisputable  fact,  that 
there  exist  certain  story-radicles  (if  we  may  so  name  them) 
which  appear  to  be  the  common  property  of  all  races. 
Such — to  take  a  few  random  instances — are  “  The  Waters 
of  Life  and  Death;”  **  A  King’s  Daughter,  difiQcult  to  woo, 
won  by  a  Disguised  Peasant,  but  able  to  perform  required 
feats ‘'The  Mysterious  Virtue  of  Apples  ”  The  Gift  of 
Conquering  all  Difficulties  possessed  by  the  Youngest 
Member  of  a  Family,”  Ac.  But  though  conceding  all  this, 
we  are  glad  occasionally  to  peruse  these  stories  without  our 
prosaic  and  severely  logical  mentors  at  our  elbow,  and  for 
this  reason  wo  welcome  volumes  like  Mr  Naako’s  and 
Madam  Mijatovies’,  where  the  tales  are  presented  to  us 
without  comment  or  foot-note.  It  is  then  left  to  the  reader 
to  dissect  them  into  solar  and  lunar  legends ;  to  accept 
them  as  mere  fairy  tales ;  or,  better  still,  to  regard  them  as 
the  truest  aroma  of  a  people’s  individuality. 

Of  the  three  books  that  head  our  notice,  we  incline  by 
far  the  most  to  Mr  Naako’s.  As  while  scenting  the  wind 
that  has  blown  across  newly-mown  hay  we  fancy  we  can 
distinguish  the  various  grasses  and  sweet  herbs  that  go  to 
make  up  its  fragrance,  so  here  and  there  we  seem  to  grasp  a 
definite  indication  of  the  nationalities  whence  the  stories 
spring.  No  stem  Northern  spirit  pervades  them ;  they  are 
almost  Oriental  in  tone,  permeated  by  cunning,  revenge, 
voluptuousness,  a  dreamy  love  of  Nature.  Mr  Naake  has 
truly  presented  us  with  a  little  gathering  of  wild  flowers, 
plucked  for  the  fresh  perfume  that  clings  about  them.  The 
somewhat  sombre  and  artless ,  Polish  tales  deal  largely  with 
the  plague;  the  more  refined  Bohemian  show  affinity  with 
the  German  Mdrchen,  and  are  more  finished  stories ;  the 
Russian  deal  with  the  monstrous  and  preternatural ;  the 
Seibian  are  wild,  eerie,  often  vague,  but  highly  poetical. 
They  lack  the  unity  bf  the  true  Aldrchen,  and  sometimes 
appear  like  the  concretions  of  elements  originally  distinct, 
as  witness  ”  The  Biter  Bit  ”  (Naake  and  Madam  Mijatovies), 
whose  close  is  identical  with  that  of  another  story,  “  The 
Trade  that  no  one  Knows,”  and  which  in  neither  story 
seems  in  place  or  keeping.  Many,  indeed  most  of  these 


THE  PARISIANS  OF  THE  VIE  PABISIENNE. 

La  Vie  d  Grand  Orcheatre.  Par  Quatrelles.  Paris :  J.  Hetzel. 

The  gladiators  and  inquisitors  of  the  French  monarchi¬ 
cal  press — writers  whose  ink-bottles  are  not  precisely  filled 
with  honey  or  balm  of  Gilead — have  found  no  bitterer 
thing  to  say  of  the  modern  Jacobin  than  the  acute  defini¬ 
tion — A  monkey  that  has  swallowed  a  parrot.”  His  are 
the  wora-out  tirades  of  Desmoulins;  his  are  the  thread¬ 
bare  tatters  of  Robespierre’s  sky-blue  coat ;  his  enguefule- 
ment — the  word  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  Academy, 
which  frequently  practises  the  thing — goes  no  further  than 
Hebert ;  he  has  invented  nothing  new  in  eloquence,  in  art, 
or  in  literature.  The  charge  may  be  sustainable,  but  it 
assuredly  admits  of  an  easy  responsive  tu  quoque.  The 
monkeys  and  parrots  are  not  all  of  the  Red  Revolutionary 
faubourg  or  the  Legislative  Left.  Notre  Dame  de  Ther- 
midor  has  her  living  worshippers  as  well  as  Sainte-Guillo- 
tine;  and  if  the  Government  of  the  Defence  and  the 
Commune  appear  feeble  parodies  of  the  Convention  and 
the  Terror,  there  is  a  world  of  Talliens  and  Barras  bewail¬ 
ing  them  in  the  old  Directory  fashion.  As  the  Thermi- 
doriens  dressed  d  la  victlme^  bandaged  their  chins,  wore 
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siockings  embroidered  with  floss>silk  tears,  and  spoke  in 
subdued  moans,  so  the  Imperial  exquisite,  awakened  to  a 
sense  of  moral  purity  by  the  fusillades  of  May,  has  de- 
yeloped  into  the  ^^RegenSre^*  who  eschews  Offenbach,  arrays 
himself  in  sad-colour  garments,  and  has  brought  Corneille 
and  Bacine  into  fashion  as  the  inculcators  of  ancient  virtue 
and  Spartan  patriotism.  It  is  the  moral  reaction  after 
twenty  years  of  corruption,  says  the  fashionable  press.  An 
end  is  come  of  prefectoral  balls,  of  Longchamps  races,  of 
rivers  of  champagne  and  armies  of  Messalinas  ;  an  end  is 
come  of  the  kingdom  of  Theresa  and  Cora  Pearl.  Parisine 
was  half  starved  by  M.  de  Bismarck,  and  Baoul  Bigault 
sent  a  Federal  bullet  through  the  patent  chignon  and 
doubtful  brain.  From  all  these  ruins  the  race  of  the 
'Begenerated  has  sprung,  and  they  are  said  to  have  made 
of  Parisian  society  a  species  of  elegant  La  TrappOf  less  the 
flagellation  and  monastic  asceticism.  Were  there  a  symptom 
in  the  change  of  any  real  feeling  underlying  and  prompting 
it,  its  extravagant  forms,  its  absurd  ebullitions  and 
paroxysms  might  be  easily  condoned  ;  but  it  is  evident  on 
the  surface  of  their  melancholy  that  the  Regeneres  are  but 
the  counterparts  of  the  Inconsolables  of  Tallien’s  days, 
followers  of  an  evanescent  fashion,  players  of  a  hypocritical 
comedy,  moralists  after  the  manner  of  Dumas  fils  or  M. 
de  Saint-Genest.  The  literature  of  the  Begeneration  suffi¬ 
ciently  proves  this.  But  a  glance  at  one  number  of  the 
Vie  Parisienne^  but  one  half-hour  spent  with  M.  Quatrelles, 
its  chief  contributor,  is  necessary  to  show  how  far  the 
boasted  progress  towards  sobriety  and  decency  of  tastes 
and  morals  is  an  acomplished  fact. 

M.  Quatrelles  is  chiefly  known  as  the  main  supporter, 
the  most  piquant  and  prolific  essayist  of  the  Vie  Pariaienne^ 
and  the  Vie  Parisienne  is  sufficiently  known  to  need  no 
description.  M.  Marcelin’s  journal  and  Paul  de  Kock*s 
novels  are  perhaps  the  most  popular  form  of  French  litera¬ 
ture  in  England.  But  the  author  of  La  Vie  a  Oraiid 
Orchestre  has  pretensions  of  a  far  higher  kind  than  those 
of  the  publication  with  which  he  is  commonly  identified. 
He  is  a  moralist,  a  politician,  a  reformer  in  his  nay.  He 
is  occupied  internally  with  serious  interests  when  the  super¬ 
ficial  reader  imagines  that  he  is  simply  describing  scienti¬ 
fically  the  last  new  bonnet  of  the  season.  When  he  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  merely  endeavouring  to  tickle  the  somewhat 
depraved  fancies  of  the  Bibi  club,  appearances  belie  him — 
he  is  really  painting  a  period  of  transition  with  much 
anxiety  as  to  what  is  coming,  with  much  regret  of  what  is 
gone.  Society  is  an  orchestra  seeking  the  la,  and  M. 
Quatrelles  proceeds  to  demonstrate  that  good  music  is  not 
the  immediate  result  of  such  a  search.  “  Family,  society, 
friendship,  love,  good  fellowship,  all  good  and  useful  ties 
have  been  severed  by  the  spirit  of  blague.  We  are  moving, 
that  is  alone  certain.  Whither  ?  None  can  say.  Where¬ 
fore  ?  On  86  le  demande.  Are  we  advancing  or  retro¬ 
grading  ?  Impossible  to  discover.  Where  shall  we  arrive  ? 
God  alone  knows.  Does  God  know  ?  The  fact  is  disputed. 
Is  there  a  God  ?  Who  will  dare  affirm  it  ?  You  are  an 
Atheist?  I  hope  not!  A  believer?  I  don’t  know.**  La 
Vie  d  Grand  Ot'chestre  is  a  series  of  variations  on  these 
themes.  It  touches  everything  lightly,  amusingly,  effec¬ 
tively — the  fact  is  undeniable,  but  with  what  purpose  save 
that  of  perpetuating  by  its  idealisation  the  period  it  pro¬ 
fesses  to  deplore  it  is  impossible  to  discover.  M.  Quatrelles 
is  a  Legitimist,  but  not  an  irreconcilable — his  respect  for 
Frohsdorff  being  tempered  by  a  keen  recollection  of  the 
Imperial  flesh-pots.  His  hero,  the  type  of  the  petit  crevi 
he  has  created,  and  which  reappears  in  nearly  all  his 
sketches,  avows  himself  conquered,  converted  by  the  women 
of  the  Napoleonic  era,  the  coco^tta^  the  vicomtesse — all 
the  innumerable  varieties  of  that  cosmopolitan  order  of 
frivolous  womanhood  which  contributed  so  much  to  the 
proverbial  twenty  years  of  prosperity.  “Is  the  regime 
legal  or  not,  clever  or  clumsy,  loyal  or  perfidious,  liberal 
or  oppressive,  I  forget  everything  when  I  look  at  its  women. 

1  would  get  myself  killed  for  the  tiara,  hacked  to  pieces 
for  our  king,  the  rightful  king,  the  only  one  I  acknowledge ; 
but  let  there  pass  one  of  those  incomprehensible  creatures 
whose  sovereignty  is  draped — and  so  much  the  worse  for 
Borne  and  Frohsdorff.**  This  is  the  dominant  tone  of  La 
Vie  d  Grand  Orchestre.  Its  characters  are  instinctively, 


innately  pure  and  heroic ;  but  que  voulez  vous  ? — one 
must  be  of  one’s  century,  and  the  century  is  so  seductive  ! 
Gentlemen  bearing  the  noblest  names  of  old  France,  pon¬ 
tifical  zouaves,  courtiers  of  the  Comte  de  Chambord,  the 
chief  remaining  representatives  of  the  respect  of  family,  and 
throne,  and  altar,  introduce  themselves  as  footmen  into  the 
house  of  a  parvenu  princess,  insult  her  guests,  and  contrive 
to  remain  the  while.  M.  Quatrelles*  ideal  examples  of  antique 
grace  and  courtesy,  the  Mar^chale  Princess  de  Tilsitt  and  her 
companions,  are  it  is  true  no  sticklers  for  ceremonial  observ¬ 
ance.  There  is  a  difference  of  kind  not  of  degree  between 
Saint  Germain  and  St  Honors,  as  M.  Quatrelles  depicts  the 
two  noble  faubourgs.  One  is  as  artificial  and  superficial  as 
the  other.  The  morals  of  Saint  Germain  are  not  'strait¬ 
laced,  but  they  wear  the  veil  of  hypocrisy ;  those  of  St 
Honord  are  equally  lax,  but  their  manifestations  are  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  very  quick  perception  of  pecuniary  disadvan¬ 
tages.  The  curd  keeps  Saint  Germain  within  bounds ;  her 
brother  guides  Saint  Honord.  The  two  preservatives  seem 
to  be  thoroughly  effectual.  It  is  a  curious  but  perfectly 
natural  feature  of  M.  Quatrelles’  book — as  it  is  of  the 
society  he  portrays— that  deliberate  absolute  corruption, 
such  as  Balzac  described,  has  no  place  in  it.  The  author 
is  a  Balzac  who  never  goes  beyond  the  epidermis,  whose 
.  task  is  easy  and  whose  capacities  are  suited  to  the  task. 
There  is  a  chapter  in  the  present  series  entitled  “  Les 
Marges  du  Code.’*  The  author’s  heroes  and  heroines  are 
continually  executing  gymnastic  marvels  on  those  gossamer 
threads,  are  continually  touching  the  margins  without  ever 
intrenching  on  them.  They  have  lost  the  courage  of  their 
vice,  and  indulge  it  platonically.  It  is  a  world  that  has  - 
produced  not  one  daring  individuality,  not  even  one  mon¬ 
strous  crime ; — a  class  whose  greatest  offshoots  were— 
ddpaeeee.  It  reads  the  Code  Napoldon  as  much  as  Adolphe 
Belot — a  corrective  beside  the  stimulant.  And  beneath  all 
the  satin  and  tarlatane,  the  laces,  furs,  and  feathers  whose 
extravagant  combinations  the  author  describes  with  such 
patient  and  complacent  elaboration,  we  see  a  hybrid  mon¬ 
strosity,  the  attorney’s  clerk  and  the  courtesan.  Madame 
O’Tempora  O’Mores  never  goes  astray  radically,  once  for  all ; 
she  never  burns  her  vessels  behind  her.  She  may  understand 
Marguerite  Gautier,  but  not  Frou-frou.  On  the  other  side  her 
companions,  her  cavalieri  servienti^  have  the  same  acute 
perception  of  the  necessarily  grotesque  character  of  any 
passion  between  them.  One  of  M.  Quatrelles*  personages 
beguiles  his  friend’s  wife  into  promising  an  elopement.  His 
repentance  is  immediate,  and  manifests  itself  in  the  excla¬ 
mation  ;  “  Bon  /  fen  cU  pour  troia  ans.** 

This  M.  Quatrelles  assures  us  is  well-born,  refined 
society — educated  at  Saint  Denis  and  the  Lycee  Bonaparte, 
furnishing  statesmen,  generals,  diplomatists,  to  the  Bepublio 
as  it  did  to  the  Empire.  But  he  also  sketches  some  types 
that  have  no  place  even  in  Madame  O’Tempora’s  salon. 

“  La  Lanceuae  ”  is  a  person  whose  remunerative  mission  it 
is  to  exhibit  and  popularise  everything  that  is  presented  to 
her  accompanied  by  a  bank-note.  Modistes  bring  her  their 
new  creations  in  bonnets — she  wears  them  at  the  races  and 
the  fashion  is  set ;  upholsterers  provide  her  with  furniture 
at  half  price  provided  she  advertises  them  by  weekly  recep¬ 
tions  recorded  in  the  Figaro  ;  the  verdant  hachelier  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  her  on  his  leaving  college,  and  she  launches  him 
in  return  for  an  income  provided  by  hisrparents.  The  author 
has  been  charged  with  exaggerating  this  industiy ;  but  the 
Paris  judicial  journals  prove  that  the  type  really  exists  and 
thrives.  “  La  dSchain**  is  a  member  of  the  same  family 
whose  speciality  consists  in  occupying  newly-built  houses 
at  the  expense  of  the  proprietor,  rendering  them  habitable, 
fashionable,  chic.  From  the  side  scenes  where  rdlea  in 
burlesque  exhibitions  are  bargained  for,  from  the  Bonne 
corridor  to  the  confessional,  from  the  Gaf4  Anglais  to 
Trouville,  these  and  an  infinity  of  analogous  types 
are  to  be  found  and  studied  everywhere  in  that  world  which 
pretends  to — and  for  the  average  insular  observer  really 
does — represent  Paris  and  resume  the  social  capacities,  appe¬ 
tites,  and  humours  of  its  century.  When  M.  QuatreUes 
leaves  the  Sept  Merveilles — the  supreme  women  of  the 
Empire — when  he  emerges  for  a  moment  from  his  clond 
of  gauze  and  pearl-powder,  he  is  occasionally  tender  and 
graceful — as  for  instance  in  the  “  Lettres  h  une  Parisienne” 
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and  “Idylle.”  But  these  for  the  readers  of  the  Vte 
Parisenne  are  his  paroxysms  of  prudery  ;  they  do  not 
characterise  his  book.  It  is  the  flippant  and  forgiving 
Comedie  Hamaine  of  a  class  and  epoch  that  has  not  much 
humanity  but  plays  its  comedy  to  perfection. 

Evelyn  Jebbold. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

Ma  Saur  Jeanne.  Par  Georgp  Sand.  Paris:  Michel  Ldvy. 

Portraits  n'Uoriques  et  Littiraires.  Par  Prosper  Mdriinde.  Paris ; 

Micliei  Ldvy. 

Madame  Eugenio^  etc.  Par  Champfleary.  Paris;  Charpentier, 

Seines  de  la  Vie  Oriontafe.  Par  Albert  Eynaud.  Paris ;  Michel  L^v}’. 

Sistoire  du  Second  Empire.  Par  Tuxile  Delord.  Tome  5.  Paris: 

Germer  Baill  6re. 

It  has  been  said  not  without  truth  that  an  ill  wind  blows 
over  the  French  world  of  letters ;  all  in  France  from  the 
peasant  to  the  professed  litterateur  has  no  thought  for  aught 
except  politics,  and  when  the  passion  and  sinister  vehemence 
of  social  struggles  fills  every  heart,  there  is  little  or  no  room 
for  literary  curiosity.  Authors  are  loth  to  come  out  under 
luckless  auspices ;  publisiiers  do  not  care  to  launch  into  ven¬ 
tures  ;  and  the  militant  journalist  has  the  field  to  himself. 
Considering  the  circumstances,  the  supply  of  new  works  is 
more  than  could  have  l>een  expected.  First  of  all  we  have  a 
novel  by  George  Sand,  whose  merits  cannot  be  overrated. 
After  searching  in  vain,  in  the  last  effusions  of  the  great 
novelist,  for  the  pregnant  originality  of  former  days,  Madame 
Sand’s  readers  will  be  agreeably  surprised  at  finding  in  ‘  Ma 
Soeur  Jeanne’  many  of  those  superior  gifts  of  imagination 
and  mental  study  which  established  her  reputition  as  one  of 
the  first  writers  of  fiction  of  the  time.  The  author  of  *  Con- 
Buelo’^  was  once,  especially  here,  the  victim  of  unqualified 
suspicion  and  repugnance ;  but  the  prejudices  conceived 
against  the  moral  sentiment  of  her  works  have  long  ago 
exploded  ;  and  we  should  make  no  allusion  to  the  injustice 
Madame  Sand  met  at  the  hands  of  people  who  would  have  an 
author  write  novels  for  children  of  ten,  but  that  it  is  as  well 
to  say  that  if  *  Ma  Soeur  Jeanne’  be  read  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  foreign  standard  of  morality,  it  will  be  found 
shocking  and  repulsive.  There  are  few  books  in  French 
literature  that  will  not  shock  and  displease  an  English  reader 
if  he  approaches  them  imbued  with  English  ideas  of  pro¬ 
priety.  The  fact  is  that  each  country  takes  its  own  view  of 
morality,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  place  oneself  on  the 
moral  level  of  the  nation  whose  literature  one  reads  to  give 
it  full  justice.  After  this  caution,  we  may  go  on  to  say  that 
*Ma  bocur  Jeanne’  is  principally  an  elaborate  analysis  of 
love,  such  as  George  Sand  has  so  often  given  in  her  previous 
volumes.  In  the  course  of  a  clear  and  plausible  story,  we 
see  a  sister  and  brother,  Jeanne  and  Sebastien  Bielsa, 
brought  up  by  well-to-do  parents  in  excellent  principles  and 
quiet  happiness,  and  between  Jeanne  and  Sebastien  there 
exists  the  w’armest  fraternal  love.  However,  it  transpires 
that  there  is  some  great  family  secret,  some  lurking  mystery, 
hovering  about  the  family  ;  Jeanne,  although  passing  for 
the  daughter  of  the  Bielsas,  in  reality  is  the  child  of  a 
cherished  friend  of  theirs  who  died  in  giving  birth  to  her 
clandestinely  ;  and  Jeanne,  who  is  sharp  besides  beautiful, 
gathers  scraps  of  conversation  by  which  she  discovers  the 
secret  of  her  birth.  Meanwhile  her  supposed  brother,  who 
has  never  had  the  slightest  suspicion  of  the  truth,  has  been 
sorely  puzzled  by  Jeanne’s  strange  behaviour.  She  refuses  to 
marry,  and  Sebastien’s  amours  with  a  certain  Spanish  beauty 
nearly  break  her  heart,  which  is  to  Sebastien  a  very  singular 
grief,  since  he  looks  on  Jeanne  with  brotherly  feelings.  In 
the  long  run,  Jeanne’s  real  father  turns  u[>,  his  identity 
becomes  known  at  large,  and,  when  Sebastien  learns  that  no 
family  ties  unite  him  to  Jeanne,  he  falls  in  love  with  her 
with  such  suspicious  rapidity,  that  one  cannot  but  think — 
according  to  Madame  George  S;ind — that  he  had  heard  the 
voice  of  blood  before  he  knew  the  great  secret.  This  clever 
story,  whereof  only  the  principal  thread  has  been  shown  here, 
winds  up  with  the  union  of  Jeanne  and  Sebastien.  There  is 
no  use  in  denying  the  fact  that  the  main  situation  of  *  Ma 
Soeur  Jeanne’  is  odd,  and  oddly  chosen — that  it  invites  a 
delicate  and  unseemly  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  love  which  widely  differ  ;  but  Madame  George  Sand 
steers  so  nobly  and  purely  through  the  difficulties  of  the 
subject  she  has  in  hand,  that  the  story  leaves  on  the  mind  a 
perfectly  unexcefitionable  impression.  Her  theory  is  evidently 
that  “  La  voix  du  sang  ”  is  supreme,  and  can  be  safely  relied 
on.  This  is  a  cui  ioiis  analysis  to  add  to  the  numerous  studies 
of  the  same  kind,  that  bear  the  titles  of  ‘  Indiana,'  ‘  Consuelo,’ 
‘  Valentine,’  &c. ;  and  when  one  thinks  that  it  is  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  writer  so  ripe  in  years  as  Madame  Sand,  one  cannot 
but  pay  homage  to  her  almost  unimpaired  genius. 

The  entirely  modern  habit  of  collecting  in  volumes  matter 


of  lesser  importance  than  a  large  work,  indited  in  the  columns 
of  newspapers,  or  in  the  pages  of  periodicals,  often  yields 
gems  of  the  purest  type.  In  the  personal  portraits,  mostly  o 
contemporaries,  sketched  by  the  masterly  pen  of  Prosper 
M^rim^e,  which  M.  Michel  L^vy  has  collected  in  a  book, 
there  are  some  capital  pieces  written  in  a  nervous  style, 
peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  writer’s  original  temper,  and 
here  and  there  betraying  a  depth  of  insight  into  hearts 
of  men,  as  well  as  a  fine  appreciation  of  talent,  which  reminds 
one  of  the  best  days  of  M4rim6e.  This  hardened  sceptic  did 
not  admire  often  :  but  w  hen  he  did,  his  praise  was  far  from 
all  sour  reticence.  Among  them ,  essays  on  Pouchkine,  Charles 
Nodier,  Ampert,  Charles  Lenorraant  and  others,  his  wonder¬ 
fully  subtle  account  of  the  works  and  the  person  of  that  great 
master  in  the  art  of  reading  other  people’s  thoughts,  Henri 
Beyle,  will  be  especially  prized.  One  of  the  ‘  Portraits  His- 
toriques  et  Litteraires  ’  is  also  devoted  to  M.  Ivan  Tourgueneff, 
the  famous  Russian  novelist,  whose  principal  works,  Mdrimed 
—a  Russian  scholar  of  the  first  order— put  in  a  French 
clothing,  such  as  must  have  delighted  the  author.  M.  Tour¬ 
gueneff,  w'lites  Merimee,  “  often  reminds  me  of  Shakespeare. 
He  possesses  his  love  for  truth  ;  like  the  great  poet,  he  can 
create  figures  of  astonishing  reality,  but,  in  spite  of  the  art 
with.which  the  author  conceals  himself  under  the  personages 
of  his  own  devise,  his  reader  guesses  his  character  neverthe¬ 
less,  and  this  is  not  his  8lighte.st  title  to  our  sympathy.” 
Surely,  this  is  a  magnificent  tribute,  coming  from  such  a 
critic ;  but  it  is  one  which  we  fully  endorse.  Although  M. 
Tourgueneff  enjoys  a  world-wide  celebrity,  his  reputation  has 
always  seemed  to  us  below  his  talent. 

M.  Champfleury,  who  has  written  at  least  one  masterpiece 
of  social  fiction,  ‘  Les  Bourgeois  de  Molinchart,’  appears  to 
have  attained  in  this  work  the  zenith  of  his  talent.  Although 
his  new  novel,  ‘  Madame  Eugenio,’  shows  that  he  still  com¬ 
mands  the  peculiar  vein  of  humour  which  resembles  that  of 
no  other  beside  himself,  it  is  a  production  of  relative  insig- 
nificjince  ;  and  not  much  more  can  be  said  for  the  tales  which 
are  included  in  the  same  volume,  wanting  as  they  are  in  in¬ 
terest  and  imagination.  Some  writers — and  indeed  they  de¬ 
serve  sympathy — seem  doomed  to  begin  by  the  end,  to 
attiiin  from  the  first  their  highest  form  of  intellectual  develop 
ment  As  it  were,  they  survive  to  themselves,  and  struggle 
vainly  to  rise  above  a  uniform  level.  We  fear  that  M.  Champ¬ 
fleury  is  one  of  them.  The  *  Scenes  of  Oriental  Life,’  by 
Albert  Eynaud  (who  shonld  not  be  confounded  with  either 
Etienne  Enault  or  his  brother),  although  belonging  also  to 
the  realm  of  fiction,  are  as  widely  different  from  M.  Champ- 
fleury’s  works  as  can  possibly  be.  This  is  the  first  time  we 
hear  of  the  author’s  name,  and  we  believe  we  are  right  in 
saying  that  never  before  had  M.  Eynaud  appeared  in  a  literary 
capacity.  The  effect  produced  by  the  three  novelettes,  in 
which  consists  his  first  attempt,  is  the  more  vivid.  Imagine, 
in  these  times  of  grammatical  heresy,  a  writer  whose  style 
partakes  of  the  striking  precision  and  unerring  knowledge  of 
just  expression  appertaining  to  M^rim^e,  and  of  the  majestic 
harmony  which  characterises  the  prose  of  Theophile  Gautier. 
This  writer  is  M.  Eynaud.  Besides  the  rare  gift  of  form,  he 
commands  no  inconsiderable  imaginative  faculty,  and  the 
tales  wherein  he  has  obviously  purposed  to  give — if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  expression — the  Oriental  formula  are  full  of 
colour  locale  of  I^stern  morbidness,  which  must  be  the  result 
of  much  personal  observation. 

M.  Taxile  Delord  has  issued  the  fifth  volume  of  his  ‘His¬ 
tory  of  the  Second  Empire.’  We  had  occasion  before  to  speak 
of  the  two  preceding  instalments  of  this  useful  work,  which 
its  author  is  steadily  bringing  to  completion  in  a  commend¬ 
able  spirit  of  impartiality.  The  present  volume  dwells  on  the 
passionate  period  of  political  strife  which  commenced  in  right 
earnest  in  1867,  anu  ended  only  in  September,  1870.  The 
historian  succinctly  relates  the  incidents  of  the  memorable 
session  of  1867,  when  the  Imperial  Government  became  aware 
that  the  Opposition  of  the  Corps  Legislatif  was  exercising  a 
strong  influence  on  the  public  mind,  and  must  be  reckoned 
with.  Then  M.  Delord  describes  the  cortege  of  precipitate 
incidents  that  followed, —  the  neutralisation  of  Luxemburg, 
the  death  of  Maximilian,  the  famous  interview  of  the  Em¬ 
perors  at  Salzburg,  the  disgraceful  affair  of  Mentana,  and  the 
first  symptoms  of  decay  of  the  rotten  regime  which  those 
whom  M.  Gambetta  vehemently  described  as  “  wretches  ” 
have  the  effrontery  to  offer  again  to  France  as  a  universal 
panacea  for  the  calamities  they  themselves  brought  on.  A 
chapter  is  devoted  to  the  appearance  of  Rochefort’s  Lanterne, 
and  due  stress  is  then  laid  on  the  influence  M.  Rochefort’s 
pitiless  satires  and  diabolic  wit  had  on  the  demise  of  the 
Empire.  The  volume  closes  with  an  account  of  the  religious 
controversies  produced  by  the  opening  of  the  Papal  concilium. 
A  sixth  volume  will  bring  M.  Delord’s  history  to  an  end. 
Let  us  trust  that  M.  Delord  may  have  no  occasion  to  write  an 
account  of  a  third  lease  of  Caesarisrr* 

CAif:iLE  Babbebb. 
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X  Lysaght,  E.  .1.— Marian’s  Trust.  In  Three  Volumes.  (31a  6d.)  Hurst 
and  Blackett. 

Mark  Brandon's  Wife.  By  the  Author  of '  Nearer  and  Dearer.’  In  Three 
Volumes.  (318.  6d)  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler. 

Noel,  lion.  R.— Livingstciie  in  Africa,  (limo,  as.  6d.)  Low  and  Co. 
Nordhoff,  Charles.-  Northern  California,  Oregon,  and  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  (Royal  8vo,  pp.  256.)  Low  and  Co. 

Pantuir,  Aubrey.— Sunken  Rocks.  In  Three  Volumes.  (Sis.  Od.)  Chapman 
aud  Halt 

Pennell,  H.  C.— The  Muses  of  Mayfair.  (Crown  8to,  pp.  382.)  Chatto 
and  Windus. 

Reuss.  Edward.— History  of  Christian  Theology  in  the  Apontolic  Age. 
Translatid  by  Annie  Harwood.  (Demy  8vo,  pp.  512,  128.)  Hodder 
and  Stoughton. 

Watts.  J.  G.— The  Blacksmith’s  Daughter,  and  other  Poems.  (Fcap.  8vo, 
pp.  160,  38.  bd.)  Cassell. 

Whyte- Melville,  G.  J.— Uncle  John.  In' Three  Volumes.  (31s.  6d.) 
Chapman  aud  Hall. 

Mr  J.  G.  Watts,  already  favourably  kuown  as  the  author 
of  more  than  one  volume  of  homely  poems,  has  published 
another  volume,  partly  new  and  partly  reprinted  from  the 
Fuet’s  Corners  of  periodicals.  The  best  of  them,  such  as  **The 
Sleeping  Beauty,’^  have  an  honest  homely  pathos  in  them 
which  one  is  always  glad  to  meet  with.  TAg  Blackgmith^s 
Dawjhler  is  the  poem  that  gives  the  title  to  the  book  ;  aud 
any  lines,  taken  at  random,  are  enough  to  show  who  is  Mr 
Watts’s  master.  Thus  : — 

The  blacksmith’s  chief  companion  was  a  youth, 

An  orphan  lad  whose  utter  helplessness 
Had  been  his  passport  to  old  Gilbert’s  heart; 

Him  had  he  sciiouled ;  into  a  trade  had  helped, 

And  counselled  and  protected  through  his  coarse. 

And  now  his  seven  years’  probation  run, 

George  Meadows  stood  a  freeman  of  his  town, 

And  honoured  for  hi.s  cunning  in  his  craft, 

Gilbert  in  silent  admiration  thought, 

“  A  worthy  husband  for  some  worthy  lass.” 

And  George,  albeit  his  tongue  had  spoke  no  word 
Upon  the  subject  dearest  to  his  soul, 

Had  lost  his  heart  to  Kate  for  many  a  month. 

Something  more  than  a  century  ago  the  Isle  of  Man  was 
bought  from  its  King,  the  Duke  of  Athol,  and  naturally  the 
little  Kingdom  became  a  great  topic  of  conversation.  Its 
extraordinary  laws  and  customs  excited  so  much  discussion 
in  the  then  newly-founded  Literary  Club  at  the  Turk^s  Head 
that  Edmund  Burke  was  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  “  the 
proper  study  of  mankind  is  Man.’’  But  siuce  then  Man  has 
pursued  the  even  tenor  of  its  way  without  attracting  much 
notice  from  the  British  public,  equally  undisturbed  by  French 
Kevolutions  and  English  lleforms.  Its  people  seem  to  be 
quite  as  peculiar  as  ever  and  quite  contented  with  their 
remarkable  form  of  Government  Mr  Jenkinson,  in  his 
Practical  Guide  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  has  provided  very  com¬ 
prehensive  information  for  whoever  may  care  to  pay  them  a 
visit  information  about  everything,  from  their  Civil  and 
Religious  History  to  the  existing  scale  of  Hotel  charges,  coach 
time-tables,  aud  porterage  ;  from  their  fairy  tales  and  super¬ 
stitious  to  the  heights  of  their  hills,  aud  the  details  of  their 
geology,  mineralogy,  and  botany. 

It  would  seem  that  Professor  Huxley  has  caused  some  little 
fluttering  in  the  ecclesiastical  dovecots  of  Aberdeen  by  his 
profane  application  of  a  Yankee  story.  A  Yankee,  hearing 
a  millenarian  preacher  talk  of  the  lamb  lying  down  with  the 
lion,  suggested,  “  Inside  the  lion,  I  guess.”  The  learned  Pro¬ 
fessor  thought  the  same  might  be  true  of  Science  and  Theo¬ 
logy.  Now,  although  Mr  Huxley  said  he  was  not  sure  which 
was  to  lie  down  inside  which,  the  fat  theological  kiue  of 
Aberdeen  naturally  have  taken  for  granted  that  the  lean 
scientihe  kine  will  keep  the  exterior  position  if  possible,  and 
have  lost  no  time  in  protesting.  The  Rev.  Alexander  Ander¬ 
son,  in  Science — Thedogy — Religion,  avows  bis  intention,  on 
the  part  of  Theology,  of  first  eating  up  Religion,  and  then 
concluding  his  repast  with  Science.  The  pamphlet  is  a  curious 


rambling  mixture  of  local  personalities,  horror  at  the  attacks 
made  on  Dogma,  prote.stations  that  Mr  Anderson’s  Theology 
and  Religion  are  identical,  persistent  eiforts  to  identify  Evo¬ 
lution  with  Atheism,  aud  professions  of  extreme  liberality  of 
opinion  and  generosity  of  sentiment.  Perhaps  the  most 
amusing  part  of  the  work  is  an  appendix,  in  which,  among 
other  tilings,  the  reverend  pamphleteer  tries  to  prove  that 
Mr  Darwin  was  anticipated  by  Lucretius.  This  is  a  very 
hard  hit  at  the  poor  Evolutionists,  who  think.  Theologians  so 
antiquated  aud  themselves  so  brand-new  in  the  wuild. 


NOTES  ON  TRS  MAOAZINK8. 

Temple  Bar  this  month  contains  a  fine  specimen  of  the  real 
old  slashing  style  of  criticism  in  a  review  of  Mr  iSwinburue’s 
Bothwell.  “Bothwell,”  it  sppears,  ** swarms  with  fine  pas¬ 
sages,  if  not  of  the  very  highest  order,  at  least  of  all  but  the 
very  highest  Older”  [a  very  high  stroke  of  nice  judicial  dis¬ 
crimination],  “  but  it  is  intolerably,  wearisomely,  afflictingly 
long."  Whatever  dilettante  humbugs  may  say,  this  reviewer 
means  to  speak  out  his  mind  like  a  man,  and  declare  that  it 
is  “  outrageously  spun  out.”  It  is  really  cruel  to  pull  up  such 
a  refreshingly  vigorous  critic  when  he  springs  out  with  splen¬ 
did  action  from  the  line ;  but  one  is  bound  to  say  that  the 
start  is  not  perfect.  It  was  the  greatest  of  dramatists,”  he 
bursts  out,  ^‘and  one  of  the  greatest  of  poets”  [here  again 
mark  the  delicate  discrimination],  “  who  observed  that  brevity 
is  the  soul  of  wit.”  This  is  only  half  the  truth  :  the  other 
half,  which  the  reviewer  has  been  too  hurried  to  remember, 
is  that  the  greatest  of  dramatists,  and  one  of  the  greatest  of 
poets,  put  this  observation  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  the 
greatest  of  fools — namely,  Poloniiis — not  thereby  throwing 
any  discredit  upon  the  maxim,  but  only  implying  that  wise 
maxims  are  not  always  wisely  applied.  The  Temple  Bar  re¬ 
viewer  has  not  made  the  wisest  use  of  the  venerable  truth. 
He  has  not  shown  any  reason  why  brevity  should  be  the  soul 
of  an  epic  drama,  beyond  saying  that  Mr  Swinburne  has 
“  violated  the  law  of  eternal  proiKirtion.”  whatever  that  may 
be,  and  **  absolutely  ignored  the  principles  of  proportion, 
fitness,  aud  harmony  which  underlie  all  poetry.”  If  the 
reviewer  had  practist^  the  eternal  law  of  brevity,  he  would 
have  contented  himself  with  saving  that  he  found  Bothwell  a 
bore  ;  aud  then  one  might  have  commiserated  him  with  his 
own  pithy  sentence,  ”  It  is  a  thousand  pities.”  Still  one  is 
not  sorry  that  he  has  been  unable  to  contain  himself,  and  has 
flowed  out  into  a  magazine  article.  Polonius  is  very  pleasant 
to  listen  to  as  a  variety.  How  tine  this  is—'*  He  has  over¬ 
looked  the  cardinal  distinction  between  art  and  science.  The 
essence  of  science  is  compreheusiveueHs.  Science  is  bound 
to  have  all  the  facts  before  it,  and  must  reject  none,  or  the 
conclusion  will  be  faulty.  Art,  on  the  contrary,  though  in  a 
preliminary  stage  possibly”  [murk  possibly']  "it  may  be  alive 
to  all  the  facts,  must,  when  the  growing  or  executing  stage 
has  come,  discard  all  irrelevant  facts  aud  matter  pitilessly, 
aud  almost  scornfully  ”  {Almost,  well  said,  Polonius].  "  Art 
is  the  most  exclusive  and  aristocratic  thing  in  the  world.” 

Hath  there  been  such  a  time — I’d  fain  know  that— - 

That  I  have  positively  said  "  ’Tis  so,” 

When  it  proved  otherwise  ? 

Hamlet,  Act  II.,  Scene  2. 

Lord  Houghton’s  genial  paper  in  the  Fortnightly  is  not, 
perhaps,  so  entertaining  as  this  reviewer,  but  is  mure  to  the 
purpose. 

The  article  on  "Chapman’s  Dramatic  Works”  in  Cornhill 
is  not  so  much  an  attempt  to  make  out  Chapman’s  individu¬ 
ality  as  a  string  of  somewhat  wrong-headed  paradoxes.  The 
first  paradox  that  meets  us  is  that  {Shakespeare  and  Sheridan 
are  the  only  two  play-writers  who  can  be  called  classics  ;  nut 
merely  known  to  literary  students,  but  classics  in  the  same 
sense  as  the  Greek  dramatists,  aud  Shakespeare,  Bacon,  aud 
Milton.  It  may  be,  but  we  certainly  should  not  have  thought 
it,  that  Sheridan  is  a  classic  in  the  same  sense  as  those  others. 
But  is  not  Goldsmith’s  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer”  as  much  a 
classic,  ill  the  sense  meant  by  the  reviewer,  as  any  of  Sheri¬ 
dan’s  plays  ?  A  reviewer  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  might 
have  argued  in  the  same  manner  that  only  Fletcher  and 
Shirley  were  classics:  and  we  doubt  if  our  reviewer  could 
make  a  good  stand,  without  a  change  of  logical  basis,  if  he 
were  asked  to  include  among  hU  classics  Dion  Boucicault  and 
Henry  Byron.  Another  of  bis  questionable  propositions, 
namely,  that  the  audiences  of  the  Elizabethan  dramas  looked 
at  plays  from  a  purely  literary  point  of  view  practically  un¬ 
known  to  the  present  generation  of  playgoers,  is  a  slight 
modification  from  M.  Taiue’s  notion  that  the  English 
gallants  of  that  time  were  essentially^  artists.  This  is  only  a 
half  truth,  and  one  would  be  more  inclined  to  accept  it  if  it 
came  accompanied  by  any  intelligent  apprehension  of  the 
bearings  of  Elizabethan  dramas  in  literary  history.  But  when 
we  are  told  that  the  dramas  of  Chapman  and  IShakespeare’s 
other  contemporaries  were  representative  of  a  transition  from 
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miracle  plays  to  a  more  perfect  drama  ,  and  that  critics  and 
dramatists  alike  had  not  yet  realised  the  truth  that  a  play 
cu^ht,  above  all  things,  to  be  an  exhibition  of  the  passions 
and  motives  of  human  natui’e,  as  it  is  in  its  essence,  in  every 
stage  of  civilisation,”  one  is  inclined  to  doubt  the  thorough¬ 
ness,  not  only  of  the  writer^s  conception  of  drama,  but  of  his 
knowledge  of  what  can  be  known  regarding  the  Elizabethan 
stage,  and  to  ask  him  what  grounds  he  has  for  refusing  to 
believe  that  the  young  Elizabethan  gallants  liked  comedy  as 
the  young  Victorian  gallants  do  ;  and  that  tragedy  then,  as 
now,*  commended  itself  more  to  the  gallery  and  the  pit  than 
to  the  boxes  ? 

Under  the  head  of  “  Family  Jewels,”  there  is  in  Blaciicood's 
a  pleasant  and  readable,  if  not  very  profound ,  paper  on  the 
obligations  of  Virgil  to  Homer,  of  Dante  to  Virgil,  of  Ariosto, 
Tasso,  and  Siienser,  to  the  Odyssey.  The  chief  points  of 
community  which  the  author  illustrates  are  the  descent  into 
hell)  and  the  detention  of  warriors  by  enchantresses.  The 
difficulty  of  drawing  the  line  between  the  epics  of  Homer  and 
Virgil  and  the  romantic  hctions  of  the  Middle  Ages  has  often 
been  remarked  upon.  That  there  is  a  difference  is  apparent 
enough,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  find  an  express  definition  for 
it.  To  a  large  extent  they  dealt  with  the  same  primitive 
materials,  applying  the  shaping  genius  of  art  to  the  rude 
mythical  creations  of  the  unstudied  imagination,  which,  in  its 
passionate  pursuit  of  the  marvellous,  has  always  been  drawn 
towants  heroic  achievements  and  suprasensual  mysteries.  They 
differ  as  Greek  temples  and  Gothic  cathedrals  differ  ;  and  it 
is  hard  to  draw  any  sharper  distinction. 

The  article  in  Fraser* s  entitled  A  Professor  Extraordi¬ 
nary  ”  is  a  delicately  written  satire  on  the  arts  of  success  in 
music,  painting,  and  literature.  The  Professor  is  an  eccentric 
gentleman,  who  has  acquired  great  practical  experience  in  the 
Ciauses  of  failure,  having  failed  creditably  in  nearly  all  the 
arts ;  and  he  promises  to  point  out  infallible  roads  to  glory 
in  one  or  two  lessons.  Very  cynical  indeed  are  his  sugges¬ 
tions,  and  very  pitiable  are  his  clients ;  but  when  they 
follow  his  advice  they  invariably  succeed.  Another  interesting 
article  in  Fraser^SfOi  a  different  class,  is  M.  Camille  Barr^re's 
paper  on  “  The  Masons  of  La  Creuse,”  a  peculiar,  antiquated 
people  in  the  centre  of  France. 

Professor  Max  Muller,  in  his  note  of  reply  appended  to  Mr 
A.  C.  Lyall's  article  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  on  “  Missionary 
Religions,”  rather  evades  the  pith  of  Mr  Lyall’s  strictures. 
Professor  Muller,  in  his  celebrated  lecture  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  divided  religions  into  Missionary  and  Non-Missionary, 
and  asserted  that  the  Non-Missionary  religions  were  prac¬ 
tically  dead,  and  that  the  decisive  battle  for  the  dominion  of 
the  world  would  have  to  be  fought  out  between  the  three 
Missionary  religious.  Buddhism,  Mahomedanism,  and  Chris¬ 
tianity.”  To  this  Mr  Lyall  objected  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  religion  of  Brahmanism,  which  Professor  Muller  ranks 
among  the  Non-Missionary,  is  making  more  converts  in  India  ‘ 
than  any  of  the  other  three.  It  is  no  reply  to  this  to  say 
that  Brahmanism  is  not  a  Missionary  religion,  if  by  that  you 
understand  a  religion  *Mn  which  the  spreading  of  the  truth 
and  the  conversion  of  unbelievers  are  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
sacred  duty  by  the  founder  or  his  immediate  succes¬ 
sors.”  It  was  not  the  dehnition  that  Mr  Lyall  objected 
to,  but  the  present  matter  of  fact  that  the  three  so- 
called  Missionary  religions  are  alone  making  converts,  and 
the  future  matter  of  speculation  that  they  alone  are  likely 
to  make  progress  in  the  future.  This  fact  and  this 
speculation,  if  not  stated  by  Professor  Muller  in  so  many 
words,  were  certainly  implied.  True,  the  condensed  report  in 
the  Times  omitted  a  quotation  which  the  learned  Professor 
made,  and  which  is  quite  at  variance  with  his  theory;  but 
he  should  have  thanked  the  reporter  for  making  him  con¬ 
sistent,  and  not  have  supposed  that  the  presence  of  the 
quotation  in  the  lecture  justihed  a  statement  to  which  it  stood 
in  contradiction.  It  may  be  that  if  you  wish  to  ascertain  the 
**true  nature”  of  a  religion,  you  must  go  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  founder,  if  any  such  exist ;  but  the  doctrines  promul¬ 
gated  by  the  founder  do  not  warrant  one  in  making  asser¬ 
tions  about  the  state  of  the  religion  many  centuries  afterwards. 
The  Professor  asks — “  Suppose  a  Hindu  wished  to  know  what 
the  Christian  religion  really  was,  should  we  tell  him  to  go 
first  to  Rome,  then  to  Paris,  then  to  St  Petersburg,  then  to 
Athens,  then  to  Oxford,  then  to  Berlin,  that  he  might  hear 
the  sermons  of  Roman  Catholics,  Greeks,  and  Protestants,  or 
read  their  so-called  religious  papers,  in  o^er  to  form  out  of 
these  scattered  impressions  an  idea  of  the  real  nature  of  the 
working  effects  of  Christianity  ?  ”  Most  certainly  he  should, 
if  he  wishes  to  form  an  opinion  regarding  Christianity  as  at 
present  preached  and  practised.  If  such  is  his  intention. 
It  is  as  absurd  to  bid  him  go  to  the  Bible  and  the  hymns  ' 
of  the  Christian  churches  as  it  would  be  to  bid  him  go  and 
tMte  the  fountain-heads  of  the  chief  tributaries  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  if  he  wanted  to  know  how  deep  it  is  at  New  Orleans. 


THE  DRAMA. 


ME  BOUCIC.tULT  S  NEW  PLAY. 


“  Led  Astray  ”  is  a  close  adaptation  from  *  La  Tent  ition  *  of 
M.  Octave  Feuillet,  even  to  the  retaining  of  the  six  tableaux, 
but  it  W513  produced  at  the  Gaiety  on  Wednesday  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  Mr  Bouciaiult,  and  it  displays  all  that 
knowledge  of  melodramatic  stage  effect  for  which  Air  Bouci- 
cault  is  j'ustly  celebrated.  There  are  questionable  characters 
in  the  drama,  and  it  suggests  some  unpleasing  reflections,  but 
the  plot  is  so  interesting,  and  the  acting  at  the  Gaiety  so  good, 
that  once  we  are  fairly  launched  into  the  story,' we  cannot 
help  waiting  for  the  denouement  in  anxious  suspense.  The 
first  act,  properly  enough,  is  tame  ;  when  it  is  half  through 
we  begin  to  yawn  and  wonder  where  are  the  materials  for 
an  interesting  complication.  VTe  have  seen  the  Countess 
Armande  Chandoche  (Miss  Helen  Barry),  walk  across  the 
stage  with  her  head  bent  over  a  book.  VVe  have  heard  the 
Count  Chandoche  (Mr  C.  R.  Thorne)  talk  about  horses,  dogs, 
the  Parisian  life  which  he  has  left  for  the  country,  and  other 
recreations  of  the  country  gentleman.  We  have  seen  the 
Count’s  mother,  and  the  Countess’s  mother,  two  disagreeable, 
vulgar  old  women  who  are  dcs|>erately  jealous  of  each 
'  other,  sniff  and  sneer,  and  toss  their  heads,  and  say 
sharp  things  as  such  people  know  so  well  how  to  do  on 
the  stage  and  sometimes  off  it.  The  male  hangeru-on  at 
the  Chateau  Chandoche  seem  harmless  enough.  Hector  (Mr 
Stuart  Robson),  an  amiable  but  weak  and  ugly  friend  of  the 
family,  a  good-natured  little  fellow  whom  everybody  snubs 
and  treats  as  an  acknowledged  simpleton,  and  whom  the 
ladies  employ  to  do  their  little  commissions,  is  not  a  particu¬ 
larly  dangerous  looking  character.  “  Alont  Gosliue,”  although 
described  in  the  playbill  as  “a  young  gentleman  in  search  of 
every  possible  woman,”  has  not  the  appearance  of  a  pre¬ 
destined  disturber  of  domestic  peace.  Besides,  both  the 
young  men  are  passionately  in  love  with  Mathilde  (.Miss 
Amy  Roselle),  whom  Mr  Boucicault,  to  add  to  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  subsequent  events,  represents  as  being  the  daughter 
of  the  Count  by  a  former  wife.  Throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  first  act,  therefore,  we  wonder  where  the  mischief 
is  to  come  from.  The  Countess,  whose  age  is  fixed  at  some¬ 
where  over  thirty,  complains  that  her  husband  neglects  her, 
and  that  she  is  not  mistress  in  her  own  house ;  she  sighs  for 
congenial  female  companionship,  and  trifles  with  the  thought 
of  what  she  might  have  been  had  heaven  sent  her  a  congenial 
husband.  But  there  is  no  male  creature  on  the  horizon  with 
any  apparent  or  possible  intention  of  leading  her  astray. 
Suddenly,  however,  there  springs  on  the  stage  a  gentleman 
clothed  in  white  raiment ;  and  on  hastily  consulting  our 
playbills  we  see  that  this  must  be  George  de  Lesparre,  ‘*a 
romantic  poet  and  popular  novelist  in  search  of  the  Impos¬ 
sible  Woman.”  An  ominous  murmur  from  the  orchestra 
warns  us  that  here  at  last  we  have  “  the  mysterious,  unknown, 
congenial  stranger.”  After  sniffing  the  balmy  air  of  the  aris¬ 
tocratic  gardens,  and  staging  about  in  raptures  with  the 
accumulated  wealth  of  generations,  Al-  de  Lespari’e  flings 
himself  on  a  chair,  and  opens  a  book  which  he  salutes  with 
an  appropriate  “  Ha !  ”  when  it  turns  out  to  be  one  of  his 
own  novels,  marked  in  several  places  by  a  sympathethic 
reader.  What  more  natural  than  that  the  impassioned 
novelist,  whose  head  of  course  is  always  full  of  the  Impos¬ 
sible  Woman,  should  Jmagine  that  the  sympathetic  reader, 
whether  high-born  countess  or  lowly  “own  maid,”  must  be 
the  very  she  of  his  imagination  ?  He  kisses  a  stray  handker¬ 
chief;  he  kisses  also  the  book.  Suddenly  a  thought  strikes 
him.  He  will  write  some  verses  in  the  book,  which  she  may 
see  when  next  she  takes  it  np  ; — 

I  have  another  life  I  long  to  meet ; 

Without  which  life  my  life  is  incomplete. 

Oh,  sweeter  self  I  like  me,  art  thou  a.stray 

Trying  with  all  thy  heart  to  find  the  way 

To  mine?  Straying,  like  mine,  to  find  the  breast 

On  which  alone  can  weary  heart  fiiid  rest. 

When  these  touching  verses,  which  are  printed  in  the 
playbill  as  the  key-note  of  the  drama,  have  been  inscribed, 
the  gallery  duly  applauds  M.  de  Lesparre’s  readiness  at  an 
impromptu.  But  while  that  gentleman  is  syllabling  them 
out,  the  orchestra,  which  ever  since  his  entrance  has  been 
fitfully  murmuring,  becomes  imperiously  ominous,  and  we 
shake  ourselves  up  with  a  conviction  that  now  the  weaving 
of  the  plot  has  begun.  M.  de  Lesparre  is  despatched  by 
the  ingenious  diplomacy  of  Hector  under  the  horrible  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  unknown  object  of  his  homage  is  an  unpre¬ 
possessing  old  woman  of  seventy.  But  presently  the  Countess 
enters,  takes  up  the  book,  and  with  a  start  reads  the  fateful 
lines,  the  orchestra  again  becoming  impatient.  She  ponders, 

3uestions  herself,  questions  Hector,  questions  a  faithful  old 
omestic,  and  reads  them  again  nodding  and  shaking  her 
head  at  each  syllable,  while  the  curtain  gently  and  noise- 
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English  national  composer  par  excellence.  How  far  this 
notion  may  be  justified,  if  not  by  ge(»graphical  dates,  at  least 
by  tlie  international  affinities  of  genius,  it  would  lead  us  toa 
fur  to  discuss.  The  (me  fact  remains  indisfjutable,  that 
Handel’s  works,  whatever  their  original  character  may  have 
been,  have  become  essential  components  of  the  musical  life 
of  this  nation.  His  name  indeed  may  be  considered  as  the 
rallying  point  of  many  hopeful  elements  widely^  dispersed 
over  all  parts  of  the  country ;  and  it  is  in  writing  these 
elements  for  the  common  purpose  of  celebrating  the  great 
muster’s  memory  that  one  of  the  chief  merits  of  the  Handel 
festivals  consists.  A  glance  down  the  list  of  the  gigantic 
chorus  will  show  the  truth  of  these  remarks.  From  all  parts 
of  England  enthusiastic  amateurs  had  assembled,  and  the 
unshukeuble  firmness  and  accuracy  with  which  the  most 
difficult  chorus  passages,  particularly  in  the  “  Messiah  ”  and 
‘‘Israel  in  Egypt”  were  attacked  with  this  enormous  mass  ofi 
singers,  distinctly  showed  a  knowledge  of  there  two  popular 
works  attainable  only  by  their  thorough  previous  perusal  on 
the  part  of  individual  members.  Whether  the  best  possible 
ac(x>uut  that  such  a  powerful  assemblage  of  zeal  and  train-* 
ing  might  be  turned  to,  cjonsists  in  the  unvaried  repetition  of 
only  two  out  of  Handel’s  numerous  oratorios  (not  to  speak 
of  the  works  of  other  masters)  seems  more  than  doubtful. 
An  example  of  tenacity  to  this  extent  would  certainly  be 
looked  for  in  vain  amongst  all  other  nations  of  this  globe^ 
and  may  therefore  pass  as  another  eminently  national  feature 
of  these  festivals.  A  second  c^uestion  might  be  raised  ;  i« 
the  artistic  result  of  these  festivals  at  all  commensurate  to 
the  enormous  preparations  necessary,  and  (X)uld  not  the  same 
effect  be  attaineci  by  a  smaller  number  of  performers  in  a 


lessly  falls,  leaving  us  with  a  dread  sense  of  possible 
eventualities. 

Once  set  fairly  in  motion,  the  drama  proceeds  with  grow¬ 
ing  speed  to  a  catastrophe,  and  situations  are  evolved  which 
test  to  the  utmost  the  powers  of  the  actors.  Mr  Thorne,  an 
American  actor  new  to  the  English  stage,  came  most  tri¬ 
umphantly  out  of  the  ordeal.  His  manner  strikes  us  as 
having  been  formed  to  a  large  extent  on  Mr  Barry  Sullivan. 
There  is  at  least  a  very  decided  resemblance,  and  whether 
that  is  accidental  or  the  result  of  discipleship,  Mr  Thorne 
could  not  follow  a  more  thoroughly  noble  and  classical  model. 
Wherever  Mr  Thorne  learnt  his  style,  one  thing  we  are  glad 
to  see,  because  the  fashion  seems  to  be  setting  the  other  way, 
that  he  studies  grace  and  dignity  of  carriage  and  attitude. 
There  are  three  great  situations,  and  in  all  of  them  Mr 
Thorne  shows  eminent  power  and  no  less  eminent  and  com¬ 
mendable  self-restraint.  He  is  not  only  dignified  in  his 
bearing  when  he  detects  M.  Lesparre  making  love  to  his  wife, 
conducts  her  out  of  the  room,  confronts  the  guilty  lover,  and 
proposes  to  save  her  honour  by  getting  up  a  quarrel  on  other 
grounds  ;  but  he  does  not  lose  his  dignity  when  he  plays  a 
pre-arranged  game  at  cards,  charges  Lesparre  with  cheating, 
and  flings  the  cards  in  his  face.  With  all  his  desperate  pas¬ 
sion,  he  never  loses  the  just  restraint  of  art.  In  the  scene 
of  mutual  recrimination  between  the  Count  and  his  wife,  and 
their  parting  before  the  duel,  Mr  Thorne  succeeds  in  ex¬ 
pressing  the  fluctuations  of  tender  and  angry  recollections, 
and  sorrowfully-settled  resolution,  without  a  single  false 
tone  or  gesture. 

Of  the  rest  of  the  acting  there  is  not  much  to  be  said. 
Miss  Helen  Barry,  though  she  acts  with  considerable  power 
in  the  stormier  passages,  is  not  at  all  successful  in  giving  the 
impression  of  wistful  sentimentality,  and  hazy  longing  for 
spiritual  companionship  which  seems  to  be  intended  in  the 
conception  of  the  Countess.  Miss  Amy  Koselle  is  very 
charming  and  naive  as  Mathilde  :  if  truth  may  be  whispereii, 
a  little  too  charming,  and  something  more  than  naive.  Mr 
Robson,  the  other  new  American  actor,  interprets  the  part  of 
Hector  very  cleverly.  But  on  the  whole,  it  is  the  acting  of 
Mr  Thorne  that  make  the  play  a  success  :  Mr  Robson  has 
not  much  scope  for  striking  effects,  and  one  of  his  great  merits 
is  that  he  does  not  attempt  to  make  them  by  travelling 
beyond  the  lust  lines  of  his  part.  There  is  also  one  deduction 
to  be  made  from  the  broad  and  sound  impression  of  the  manly 
character  which  Mr  Thorne  has  to  represent.  It  rather  jars 
upon  one  to  see  the  Count’s  inflexible  rigour  towards  his 
wife’s  indiscretion  and  supposed  guilt,  when  he  has  been  so 
recently  treading  the  primrose  path  of  dalliance  with  Miss 
O’Hara,  “a  fashionable  adventuress.”  It  gives  one  rather 
the  idea' that  he  must  be  impenetrably  obtuse  not  sooner  to 
see  that  he  has  good  reason  to  be  merciful.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  the  different  measure  meted  out  to  the  man  and 
the  woman  in  the  case  of  such  culpabilities  :  but  it  annoys  us  to 
see  a  man  whose  liaUon  his  wife  has  just  detected  without 
causing  him  any  shame,  rampaging  the  next  minute  at  her 
guilt  without  the  least  self-accusation .  But  that  can  hardly 
bo  called  a  fault  in  the  play.  We  do  not  look  for  perfect 
nobility  in  melodrama  characters,  and  seeing  that  all  ends 
happily,  we  are  ready  at  the  end,  as  we  ought  to  be,  to 
forgive  all  the  melodramatic  sinners  their  melodramatic 
trespasses. 
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tho  publication  of  the  report  of  tlio  Duglish  accountants  on 
the  state  of  the  finances  of  the  Company  cannot  be  long 
deferred,  and  this,  it  is  hoped,  will  put  an  end  to  the 
reprehensible  speculative  operations  which  are  now  carried 
on  in  this  and  kindred  Stocks.  Anglo-American  Telegraph 
Stock  has  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  during  yester¬ 
day  and  to  day,  there  being  a  sharp  rise  on  Thusaday  on 
an  announcement  very  disastrous  to  the  interests  of  the  riv'al 
Company,  but  the  truth  of  this  has  now  been  denied,  yet 
notwithstanding,  this  Stock  shows  an  improvement  of  on 
the  week,  closing  this  evening  at  70  to  70^. 

In  Home  Railway  Stocks  there  is  no  instance  of  improve- 
nient  this  week,  but  on  the  contrary  some  serious  falls. 
Great  Western  has  declined  1§  per  cent;  Midland  1|; 
Great  Eastern  1| ;  Brighton,  and  North  Western  ;  North 
British,  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  and  Great  Northern  “  A 
1 ;  Chatham  and  Dover,  | ;  do.  Preference  and  Metropolitan 
f ;  Caledonian  and  North  Eastern  |  ;  do.  District  and  South 
Eastern  Deferred  ^  ;  and  Sheflield  Ordinary,  and  Deferred  i 
per  cent.  The  quotations  this  evening  are  : — 

Caledonian,  92f ;  Great  Eastern,  43j ;  Great  Northern,  138^ ; 
ditto  “A,”  153^;  Great  Western,  119;  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire,  144^  ;  Brighton,  771  »  North  Western,  1481 ;  South  Western, 
1121;  Chatham  and  Dover,  201;  do*  Preference,  611;  Midland, 
12at;  Metropolitan,  5?1;  Metropolitan  District,  231;  Manchester, 
Sheffield,  and  Lincoln,  70;  ditto  Deferred,  411;  North  British, 
601 ;  North  Eastern,  1651 ;  South  Eastern,  llll;  ditto  Deferred,  93j. 

The  movements  in  Foreign  Stocks  comprise  an  advance  of 
1  in  Brazilian  1871,  Honduras  1867,  and  ditto  1870 ;  |  in 
Mexican,  and  French  Six  per  Cents.  1870,  and  ditto  Five  per 
Cents.  1871 ;  i  in  Chilian  1866,  ditto  1867,  French  Three  per 
Cents.  Rentes,  and  Italian  1861  ;  but  a  decline  of  21  in  Peru¬ 
vian  Five  percents.  1872  ;  1|  in  ditto  Six  per  Cents.  1870  ; 
1^  Turkish  Nine  per  Cents.  (B.  and  C.) ;  1  in  ditto  Five  per 
Cents.,  ditto  Six  per  Cents.  1871,  and  San  Domingo ;  |  in 
Egyptian  1873;  i  in  Turkish  Six  per  Ceiits.‘1869,  and  ditto 
Six  per  Cents.  1865  ;  f  in  Spanish  Three  per  Cents.,  and  ^  in 


occasion,  and  comprised  no  less  than  thirteen  pieces  not  per¬ 
formed  at  any  preceding  Handel  festival.  The  division  into 
a  sacred  and  a  secular  part  was  also  new  ;  an  arrangement 
interesting,  in  so  far  as  it  showed  the  enormous  superiority  of 
Haudel’s  compositions  in  the  former  to  those  in  the  latter 
style.  This  circumstance  may  to  a  great  extent  be  explained 
from  the  nature  of  the  subjects  which  it  was  his  task  to 
illustrate  in  either  case.  The  heroes  of  Handel’s  Oratorios 
are  the  grand  types  of  Jewish  history,  while  his  Galateas, 
Semeles,  and  other  roccocco  heroines  and  shepherdesses,  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  excite  much  interest.  This  became  more 
than  usually  evident  on  the  present  occasion.  The  wonderful 
chorus  from  ‘‘ Jephthah,”  **  When  His  loud  voice  in  thunder 
spoke,”  with  its  grandly  picturesque  rendering  of  “  breaking 
billows”  and  laughing  strand,”  is  full  of  sublimest  inspira¬ 
tion,  and  gains  in  effect  by  the  great  vocal  power  brought  to 
bear  upon  it.  The  graceful  though  somewhat  slight  propor¬ 
tions  of  **  O  the  pleasures  of  the  plains,”  on  the  other  hand, 
were  all  but  crushed  by  the  everpowering  mass  of  sound.  Of 
the  numerous  interesting  items  of  the  programme,  we  only 
mention  the  Overture  to  the  Occasional  Oratorio ’’composed 
in  1746,  the  celebrated  ‘‘Envy  Chorus”  from  Saul,  and 
“  Recitative  and  Air”(“  Waft  her,  angels,  through  the  skies  ”), 
beautifully  declaimed  by  Mr  Sims  Reeves,  who  received  a 
well-deserved  ovation  from  the  audience.  The  festival,  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  whole,  was  a  decided  success  ;  chorus  and 
orchestra  behaved  admirably  throughout,  and  the  energy  and 

Sresence  of  mind  of  Sir  Michael  Costa  in  conducting  were 
^serving  of  the  highest  praise.  Franz  Hueffer, 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

Friday  Evening,  5.30  p.m. 

In  the  Discount  Market  this  week  there  has  been  more 
demand  for  money  in  connection  with  the  payment  of  the 
half-yearly  dividends,  and  in  consequence  the  rates  have  been 
firmer  at  2|  to  2I  per  cent,  for  good  bills.  Since  the  1st  inst., 
however,  money  has  been  more  abundant  and  rates  have 
shown  a  declining  tendency. 

The  Bank  Return  just  published  shows  a  heavy  falling  off 
in  the  Reserve,  and  a  drain  of  gold  from  the  Bank,  but  this 
is  quite  usual  at  the  end  of  the  half-year,  and  is  quite  of  a 
temporary  nature.  The  proportion  of  Reserve  to  Liabilities 
is  39^  per  cent. 

The  Stock  Exchange  Markets  have  not  changed  this  week 
from  the  dull  and  inanimate  tendency  to  which  they  have 
been  gradually  descending  now  for  some  weeks  past.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  week  the  attention  of  the  members  was 
directed  to  the  settlement,  which,  however,  considering  the 
extended  period  of  the  “account  ”  was  not  a  heavy  one.  The 
English  Funds  have  been  dull  and  almost  without  change,  and 
the  only  alteration  that  has  taken  place  is  a  rise  of  |  per  cent. 
The  department  in  which  most  business  has  been  transacted 
is  that  for  Foreign  Stocks,  where  the  demand  for  investment 
is  beginning  to  be  felt,  all  the  best  classes  such  as  Russian, 
Chilian,  Buenos  Ayres,  French,  Italian,  Argentine,  and 
others,  experiencing  an  advance  ;  while  Spanish,  Turkish,  and 
Egyptian  have  suffered  moderately.  Spanish  fell  on  the 
news  of  the  death  of  Marshal  Concha,  and  from  rumours  as 
to  the  policy  of  the  Finance  Minister,  the  statement  referred 
to  by  us  last  week,  not  having  been  denied.  Turkish  are 
prejudiced  by  the  unsettled  state  of  the  finances  of  that  Go¬ 
vernment  at  present,  and  the  delay  in  the  pending  financial 
negotiations.  Peruvian  have  also  been  very  flat  on  specula¬ 
tive  sales,  but  the  drawing  and  dividend  which  are  fixed  for 
this  month  ought  to  have  some  opposite  effect.  San  Domingo 
Bonds  continue  to  decline  in  value,  but  the  other  South 
American  Loans  of  this  class  are  better  on  the  week. 
United  States  Government  Stocks  are  fairly  improv^ed,  being 
taken  up  by  investors,  as  are  also  the  Russian  Railroad 
Loans.  In  the  Railway  Market  the  tendency  has  been  with¬ 
out  exception  ill  an  unfavourable  direction,  the  speculators 
evidently  expecting  disappointing  dividends.  The  trafiic 
receipts,  too,  have  assisted  this  depressing  influence  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent.  The  decrease  in  the  Great  Western  Railway 
trafiic  is  due  to  the  operations  now  proceeding  for  the  change  of 
aauge,  but  nevertheless  this  Stock  shows  a  serious  fall. 
Metropolitan  Stock  has  been  steadily  falling  for  the  past  two 
weeks,  the  traffic  showing  continued  decreases,  while  that  of 
the  rival  line,  the  District,  has  been  as  steadily  increasing ;  a 
new  agreement  for  running  powers  just  entered  into  by  the 
Midland  with  this  latter  company  will  also  be  of  material 
assistance  to  its  weekly  receipts.  In  the  American  Railway 
Market  Atlantic,  and  Great  Western  Leased  Lines  Bonds 
have  improved,  even  after  deduction  of  the  dividend  now 
being  paid,  but  the  First  Mortgage  Bonds  have  receded  a 
little  owing  to  the  interest  payment  not  having  been 
announced,  it  is,  however,  believed  that  action  is  being  taken 
in  the  matter.  Erie  Shares  have  improved  |  of  a  dollar,  but 
^  here  are  rumours  of  fresh  “  bear  ”  attacks  upon  this  Company 
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London  international  exhibition  and 

UOYAL  ALBERT  HALL  OPEN  DAILY,  from  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 
ADMISSION,  ONE  SHILLING. 


^HE 


I'l 


IVflLITARY  BAND  EVERY  THURSDAY  and 

ItJL  SATURDAY  at  S.  and  PERFORMANCE  on  the  GRAND 
ORGAN  DAILY  by  Mr  WILLIAM  CARTER,  at  4. 

"WOMEN’S  SUFFRAGE.— Central  Committee. -The 
▼  V  ANNUAL  MEETING  of  the  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  will  be 
held  at  the  WESTMINSTER-PALACE  HOTEL  on  MONDAY  NEXT, 
July  6th.  WM.  FORSYTH,  Ebo.,  M.P.,  will  take  the  chair  at  3  o'clock. 

Rig'ht  Hon.  James  Stansfeld,  M.P. ;  Jacob  Bright,  Esq.;  Miss  Cobbe, 
Mrs  McLaren,  Alisa  Tod,  Miss  Sturge,  Miss  Becker,  Miss  Ashworth,  Miss 
C.  Biggs,  and  other  Ladies  and  Geutlcmen,  are  expected  to  attend  and 
take  part  in  the  proceedings. 

The  attendance  of  t'riends  is  requested. 

OfUce  of  tlie  Society  at  Regcut-street. 

Admission  free. 

D ORE’S  GREAT  PICTURE  of  ‘‘CHRIST  LEAVING 

the  PRAilTORIUM,"  with  “Night  of  the  Cruciflxion,”  “ Christian 
Blartyrs,”  “  Francesca  de  Rimini,”  “  Neophyte,’’  “  Andromeda,”  Ac.,  at  the 
DORE  Gallery.  35  New  Bond-street.  Ten  to  Six.— Admission,  Is. 

SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and 
miliiners,  ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purchasers,  when  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning 
require  the  immediate  execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides  materials  at  Is.  per  yard  and 
upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  at  the  same  price 
as  if  purclinsed  at  the  London  General  Mourning  Warehouse,  iu  Uegeiit- 
etreet.  Reasuiiabie  estimates  also  given  for  household  mourning  at  a  great 
saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

JAY’S, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  AIGURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

2TJ,  215,  247, 24V,  and  251  Regent-street. 

what  is  your  crest  and  motto?  a 

V  V  VALUABLE  INDEX,  containing  the  Crest  and  Mottoes  of  60,000 
different  Kamilie.s  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  The  result  of  many 
years’  labour.  Nowhere  el.’<e  to  be  found.  By  sending  Name  and  County, 
with  3a.  6d  ,  a  plain  drawing  will  be  sent ;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colours,  78. 
Pedigrees  traced.  The  arms  of  Man  and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour 
for  bervauts’  Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be  used  and  how  the  carriage  should 
be  p.iinted,  according  to  Heraldic  Rules.  Culleton’s  “  Book  of  Family 
Crests  and  Alottocs,”  4,000  Engravings,  printed  in  colours,  £10  lOs. ;  “The 
Manual  of  Heraldry,” 400  Engravings,  ys.  6d.,  post  free  by  T.  CULLETON, 
Genealogist,  25  Cr..nbourne-8ireet  (comer  of  St  Martin's  lane),  W.C.  The 
Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten  till  four. 

SEAL  ENGRAVING  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 

on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper, 
7b.  6d.  Livery  Button  Dies,  i:2  28.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and 
family  plate,  5s.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved 
Crest,  128,  Od.  Registered  letter,  6d,  extra. -T.  CULLETON,  Engraver 
to  tlie  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  25  Crauboume-street  (corner  of  St 
BfartiiTs  lane). 


Royal  Family,  25  Crauboume-street  (corner  of  St 


CULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  d(X)  Envelopes,  all  beauti¬ 
fully  stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Alonugram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel 
Die  engraved  free  of  charge. -T.  CULLETON,  Diesiiiker  to  the  Board  of 
Trade.  25  Cranbourne  street  (corner  of  St  Alartin's-lane). 

Raised  monograms,  by  CULLETON.  Quarter 

ream  of  paper  and  125  liigh  flap  envelopes,  stamped  in  rich  colours, 
with  a  beautiful  monogram,  I's.  No  charge  for  engraving  die.— T.  CUL¬ 
LETON.  Engraver  to  the  (^ueen,  and  Diesinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade. 
25  Craii bourne-street  (corner  of  St  Alartin’s  lane). 


}ard  of  Trade, 


C^UI.LETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  require 

J  no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Iniiiul  Plate,  la  ;  Name  Plate, 
28.  6d.;  Set  of  Moveable  Numbers,  28.  6d. :  Creator  Monogram  Plate,  5s. ; 
with  directions,  post  free  for  cash  nr  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cran- 
bourne-street  (corner  of  St  Alurtin's  lane),  W.C. 

SIGNET  RINGS  by  CJULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,000  to  select 
from:- £2  2a;  £3  3s.;  £4  48..  £6  Hs. ;  £6  168.;  very  massive,  £10  lOs. ; 
Heavy  knuckle-dusters.  £16  Ids.  Send  size  of  linger  by  fitting  a  piece  of 
thread,  and  mention  the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Alonogram 
engraved  on  the  Rings.— T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranbourne- 
street  (corner  ot  St  Martin's-lane),  W.C. 

VISITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  best  quality, 

28.  3d.,  post  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  edding 
cards,  flity  each,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maldtn  name,  138.  6d.— 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranbourue-street  (corner  of  St 
Martiu's-lane). 

Monograms  and  crests  for  albums, 

STAMPED  in  many  colours,  Is.  per  Sheet,  or  Twelve  Sheets  tor  Os. 
The  following  are  ready  :— Two  Sheets  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  tho 
Eiiipv-ror  and  Frencli  Nobility,  tlie  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York, 
from  IU70  to  1870  tbe  Colleges  of  Oxford  and  C'anibiiilge,  the  Re^mental 
and  Navy  Badgi^s,  the  Dukes.  Marquises,  Karls,  Barons,  and  British  C/Om. 
nioners.  Also  Twelve  Sheets  Comic  and  Twelve  8heets  ordinary  Mono¬ 
grams.  Four  Sheets  Illuminated  Flags  of  Nations.  All  tlie  crests  are 
named.  The  whole  series  of  6,0U0  different  crests  for  £20  By  T.  CUL¬ 
LETON,  Engraver  to  tbe  (^ueen  and  all  the  Royal  Family,  25  Cranbourue- 
atreet  (corner  of  St  Alartin’s-lane),  W.C. 

The  amoor  river  navigation  company, 

ST  PETERSBURG. 

Constituted  and  Subsidised  by  Decree  of  the  Imperial  Russian 
Government. 

Issue  of  £210,000  Six  per  Cent.  Bonds. 

The  Half  Yearly  interest  on  the  above  Bonds  due  on  the  1st  of  July  next 
will  be  paid  on  tiiat  or  any  succeeding  day  at  the  Counting-house  of 
Messrs  J  HE.Mt  Y  SCHRODER  and  CO.,  145  Leadenhall  street,  between 
the  hours  of  ten  and  tw’u  o'clock. 

1  he  Coupo  IS,  listed  and  arranged  in  numerical  order  must  be  left  four 
clear  diiys  tor  exaiiiiiiatioii. 

No.  145  Leadenhall-street,  June  29, 1874. 


LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION, 

for  F.tRE.  LIFE,  and  MARINE  ASSURANCES. 

(Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  a.jD.  I'/iw.) 

Office— No.  7  Royal  Exchange,  Loudon.  E.C. 

West-End  Agents. 

Messrs  Grlndlay  and  Co.,  65  Parliament-street,  S.W. 

Robert  Gillespie,  Esq.,  Governor. 

Edward  Budd,  Esq.,  iSub-Governor. 

Mark  Wilks  Collet,  Esq.,  Deputy-Governor. 

Directors. 


Nath.  Alexander,  Esq. 

John  A.  Arbuthnot,  Ksq. 
Robert  Burn  B  ytl ,  Esq. 

Major  General  11.  P.  Bum. 
Alfred  D.  t'hapiiian,  Esq. 

Sir  Frederick  Currie,  Bart. 
George  B.  Dewliurst,  Esq. 
Bonamy  Dobree.  Esq. 

John  Entwisle,  Esq. 

Geo.  Louis  Alunck  Gibbs,  Esq. 
Kdwin  Gow’er, 

A.  C.  Guthrie,  Esq. 


Louis  Iluth,  Esq. 

Henry  J.  B.  Kendall,  Esq. 
Charles  Lyall.  Ksq. 

Capt.  U.  W.  Pelly,  R.N. 
David  Powell,  Esq. 
William  Rennie,  Esq. 

P.  F.  Robertson.  Esq. 
Robert  Ryrie,  Esq. 

David  P.  Mellar,  Esq. 
Colonel  Leopold  Seymour. 
Lewis  A.  Walliice,  Esq. 
William  B.  Watson,  li^. 


FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  to  persons  Assured  against  Fire,  that  the 
renewal  receipts  for  Premiums  due  at  Midsummer  are  ready  to  be  delivered, 
and  that  Assurances  on  which  the  Premium  shall  remain  unpaid  after  15 
days  from  the  said  Quarter-day  will  become  void. 

Fire  Assurances  cun  be  effected  with  the  Corporation  at  moderate  rates 
of  Premium. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Life  Assurances  may  be  effected  either  with  or  without  participation  In 
Profits. 

Copies  of  the  accounts,  pursuant  to  “  The  Life  Assurance  Companies  Act, 
1870,^’  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

Tlie  Directors  are  ready  to  receive  applications  for  agencies  to  the  Cor¬ 
poration. 

JOHN  P.  LAURENCE,  Secretary. 


IMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

JL  Established  1803. 

1  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.,  and  10  and  17  Pnllmall,  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,0001.  Paid-up  and  Invested,  £700.000. 

Insurances  against  Fire  on  Property  in  all  parts  of  tho  World  at 
moderate  rates  of  premium. 

Prompt  and  libt  ral  settlement  of  claims. 

I’olicies  falling  due  at  Midsummer  should  be  renewed  before  the  9th  July, 
or  the  same  will  become  void.  . 

£.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Mauager. 


COMPANY. 


or  the  same 


North  British  and  mercantile  insurance 

COMPANY. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  Acts  of  Parliament. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT 

POLICIES  should  be  RENEWED  within  fifteen  days  from  the  84th 
Instant.  Receipts  may  be  had  of  the  various  Agencies  and  Branches,  and 
at  the  Head  Office. 

London  :  61  Threadncedle-strect,  E.C. 

—  West-end  Office,  8  Watcrloo-place,  S.W. 

June,  1874. 

Norwich  union  fire  insurance 

SOCIETY. 

BONUS  YEAR  1873-4.  Tho  Bonus  allotted  this  year  to  Participating 
Policy-holders  amounts  to  £67.428. 

Tbe  Bonus  will  be  paid  Midsummer,  1874. 

Amount  already  allotted  to  Insurers,  £4.52,673. 

This  Office  is  distinguislied  by  its  liberality  and  promptness  in  the  settle- 
mentof  cluim8,£2,751,7i)2  having  been  paid  to  insurers  for  losses  by  fire. 

In  proof  of  the  public  confidence  in  the  principlva  and  conduct  ot  this 
establishment,  it  will  suffice  to  state  that  the  total  business  now  exceeda 
£l(H),000,0(X). 

No  charge  is  made  for  policies. 

Offices— 50  Fleet-street,  E.C.,  and  Surrey  street,  Norwich. 

34th  June.  1874. 

rpHE  LIVERPOOL  and  LONDON  and  GLOBE 

X  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

DALE-STREET.  LIVERPOOL.  COUNHILL,  LONDON. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Life  Ataurances,  Annuities,  and  Endowments  upon  favourable  conditions. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Insurances  against  Loss  or  Damage  to  I’roperty  of  every  description. 
Renewal  Premiums  falling  due  at  Midsummer  should  be  paid  within 
fift^n  days  therefrom. 

AUGUSTUS  HENDRIKS,  Actuary  and  Bos.  See. 

Cornhill,  London. 

BUPTURES.-BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

WHITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  ia  allowed  by 

upwards  of  5(X)  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  tiiven- 
tion  in  the  curative  treatment  o7  HERNIA.  Tbe  use  of  the  steel  spring, 
so  often  hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  toft  bandage  being  worn 
round  the  body,  while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the 
MOC-MAIN  PAD  and  PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and 
closeness  that  it  cannot  be  detected,  and  may  bi*  worn  during  sleep.  A  des¬ 
criptive  circular  may  be  had,  and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  for¬ 
warded  by  post,  on  the  elrcuniferenoe  of  the  tx^y  two  inches  below  tbe  hips 
being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr  WHITE,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 

Single  Truss,  16e.,  21a.,  268.  6d.,  and  31s.  6d. ;  po«tage  free.  Double  ditto, 
31s  6d.,  42s.,  and  62a.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Umbilical  ditto,  42s.  and  538. 6d. ; 
postage  free. 

Post-office  orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post-office,  Picca¬ 
dilly. 

NEW  PATENT. 

I  ELASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  &c.,  for  VARI- 

li  COSE  VEINS,  and  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of 
the  LEGS,  SPRAINS,  Ac.  They  are  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  inex¬ 
pensive.  and  are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  stocking.  Price  4a.  6d.,  78.  Cd., 
10s.,  and  16e.  each ;  postage  free.  - 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manofaetorer,  328  PioeadiUy,  London. 
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MIDLAND  KAILWAY. 


ALTERATION  AND  ACCELERATION  OF 

PULLMAN  CAR  TRAINS 

BErV^BBN 

LEEDS  AND  BKADFORD. 


/^N  and  after  WEDNESDAY,  JULY  Ist,  the  Tram  of 
W  AMERICAN  PULLMAN  DRAWING  ROOM  and  SLEEPING 
CARS  running  between  LONDON  (St  Pancras  Station)  and  BRADFORD, 
will  be  altered  and  accelerated,  the  Up  Train  running  direct  to  London, 
vlA  the  Ere  wash  Valley,  leaving  Bradford  at  9.20  a.m.,  and  arriving  at 
St  Pancraa  about  2.:i6  p.m. 

The  Down  Train  will  leave  St  Fancras  at  It. 50,  Kentish  Town  at 
11A5  p.m.,  arriving  at  Bradford  about  5.40  on  the  following  morning. 

A  Train  will  leave  NOTTINGHAM  for  TRENT  at  11.20  a.m.  to  Join 
the  Up  Train,  and  at  2.30  a.m.  to  join  the  Down  Train;  returning  from 
TRENT  to  NOTTINGHAM  with  Passengers  out  of  each  Train  imme¬ 
diately  on  arrival;  and  a  Train  will  also  leave  DERBY  for  TRENT  at  11.15 
a.m.  to  join  the  Up  Train.  x  x 

The  Down  Train  will  leave  London  at  11.50  on  Saturday  night,  but  not 
on  Sunday.  „ 

The  Train  conveys  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  Class  Passengers  at  Ordinary  Fares, 
in  Ordinary  Carriages,  and  1st  Class  Passengers  may  avail  themselves  of 
the  Pullman  Drawing  Room  and  Sleeping  Cars,  at  a  small  additional  charge, 
particulars  of  which  may  bo  ascertained  at  any  of  the  Stations. 

JAMES  ALLPORT,  General-Manager. 

Derby,  June,  1874. 


rr^HE  ANNUAL  RECEIPTS  of  the  BIRKBECK 

X  BUILDING  SOCIETY 

EXCEED  THREE  MILLIONS. 


17»IFTY  THOUSAND  POUNDS  ready  to  be  advanced 
‘  by  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY  on  Freehold  and  Lease¬ 
hold  Securities  at 

FIVE  and  SIX  PER  CENT.  INTEREST, 

For  Fixed  Terms,  or  Repayable  by  Easy  Instalments. 


HOW  to  PURCHASE  a  HOUSE  for  TWO  GUINEAS 

per  MONTH. 

with  immediate  possession  and  no  rent  to  pay. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY,  29  and 
30  Southampton -buildings,  Chancery-lane. 


IVTOTICE. — Five  Thousand  BRASS  and  IRON  BED- 

STEADS  in  stock,  from  10s.  to  .30  guineas;  handsome  Brass  Bed* 
steads, 6 guineas;  One  Hundred  Bedroom  Suites,  complete,  in  stock,  price 
from  9  to  200  guineas.  The  largest  stock  of  Bedroom  Furniture  in  the 
world.  Merchants  will  find  an  advantage  in  selecting  from  this  stock. 

MAPLE  and  CO-,  London,  Wholesale,  Retail,  and  for  exportation. 


jgEDSTEADS. 

JgEDSTEADS. 

pURNITURE. 

PURNITURE. 


MAPLE  and  CO. 
MAPLE  and  CO. 
MAPLE  and  CO. 
MAPLE  and  CO. 


TPURNITURE. — MAPLE  and  CO.— Families  who  study 

X/  economy  with  durability  and  elegance  should  visit  this  establishment 
before  giving  their  orders.  A  house  of  any  size  furnished  complete  from 
stock  In  three  days.  An  illustrated  catalogue  post  free. — 145, 146,  147,  148, 
and  149  Tottenham-court-road,  London. 


^ELL  SEASONED  FLOORCLOTHS. 

•^ELL  SEASONED  FLOORCLOTHS. 

^yy/'ELL  SEASONED  FLOORCLOTHS. 
jyjAPLE  and  CO.  MAPLE  and  CO. 


Floorcloths 

By  all  the  best  makers.  The  trade  and  large  consumers  supplied  at 
the  wholesale  price.  3d.  per  yard  only  charged  for  cutting  to  plan,  borne 
old  patterns  clearing  out. 

MAPLE  and  CO.,  Tottenham-court-road. 


MAPLE  and  CO. 
MAPLE  and  CO. 
MAPLE  and  CO. 


QARPETS. 

QARPETS. 

QARPETS. 


OW  to  PURCHASE  a  PLOT  of  LAND  for  Five 

Shillings  per  Month 
With  Immediate  Possession, 

Either  for  Building  or  Gardening  Purposes. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 


BIRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY, 
29  aud  30  Southampton-buildings,  Chancery  lone. 


TVfAPLE  and  CO.’S  NEW  CARPET  SHOW-ROOMS, 

1.VX  entirely  for  the  display  of  British  and  Foreign  Carpets  of  every 
description,  are  now  open  Goods  will  be  sold  at  the  smallest  remunemtive 
protit.  All  the  new  choice  patterns  for  1874 ;  also  500  pieces  of  old-pnttem 
Brussels,  to  be  sold  cheap.  Kidderminster,  felt,  Dutch,  Turkey,  Indian, 
and,  in  fact,  every  description  of  carpets,  at  the  wholesale  City  price. — 
145,  146,  147,  148, 149  Tottenham-court  road ;  Nos.  1  to  15  Tottenham  place ; 
and  2  to  6  Grafton -street  East. 


BIRKBECK  BANK.  Established  1861.  29  and  30 South¬ 

ampton-buildings,  Chancery-lane. 

Deposits  received  at  4  per  cent,  interest. 

Current  accounts  opened  similar  to  Joint-Stock  Banks,  but  without  any 
stipulation  as  to  amount  of  balance  to  be  kept  by  the  customer. 

Cheque  books  supplied. 

Purchases  and  Sales  effected  of  English,  Foreign,  and  Colonial  Bonds, 
and  advances  made  thereon. 

Office  hours.  Ten  till  Four;  on  Mondays  from  Ten  till  Nine,  and  on 
Saturdays  from  Ten  till  Two  o'clock. 

A  Paiiiplilet,  containing  full  particulars,  may  be  obtained  gratis. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


/YVERL.4ND  ROUTE.  —  The  PENINSULAR  and 
yj  ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas- 
aengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  1‘arcels  by  their  Steamera  for 


GIBRALTAR  ) 
MALTA  f 

ALEXANDRIA  ) 
ADEN 

BOMBAY  > 

GALI.E  1 

MADRAS 

CALCUTTA 

PENANG 

SINGAPORE 

CHINA 

JAPAN 

AUSTRALIA  ) 
NEW  ZEALAND  f 


From  South-  From  Venice  From 

ampton.  (calling  at  Ancona).  Brindisi. 

Every  Thursday,  __  _ 

at  3  p.m. 

Every  Til ursday,  f  Every  Friday  f  Every  Monday, 
at  U  p.m.  (  morning.  X  at  5  a.m. 


Thursday,  July 
2, 16,  and  30,  at 
2  p.in.,  and 
every  alternate 
Thursday. 


( Friday  morning, 
I  July  10,  24,  and 

(Aug.  7,  and 
every  alternate 
Friday. 


plonday,  July  1.3, 
'  27,  &  Aug.  10, 

at  5  a.m.,  and 
every  nltcruate 
Monday. 


Thursday,  July  2 
&  :t0,  at  2  p.m., 
&  every  fourth 
Thursday. 


Friday  morning, 
July  10  and 
Auy'.  7,  a  every 
fourth  Friday. 


Monday,  July  13 
and  Aug.  10, at 
5  a.m  ,  A  every 
fourth  Monday. 


Abatements  are  made  In  favour  of  Passengers  'roni  the  oastwanl  of  Suez 
returning  by  the  Company’s  Steamers  within  six  or  twtdve  mouths  of  their 
arrival. 

Passengers  are  now  booked  through,  vik  Bombay,  to  the  principal 
Railway  Stations  in  India,  and  through  tickets  to  Venice  and  Brindihi  are 
issued  at  the  Company's  Office.  Tickets  to  Brindisi  only  can  also  be 
obtained  Irum  Messrs  LEBEAU  and  CO.,  6  Bill! ter-street  (South  Italian 
Railway  Office). 

For  Rates  of  Passage  ^foney  and  Freight,  and  all  other  Information, 
apply  at  the  Company’s  Otflecs,  122  Leadenhall-street,  E.C. ;  and  for 
Passenger  aud  Parcel  business  only,  at  25  Cockspur-street,  S.W. 


KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

^^HIS  celebrated  and  moat  delicious  old  mellow  spirit  is 
-1  the  very  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  In  quality  unrivalled, 
perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  tlie  tineat  Cognac  Brandy.  Note 
the  Rea  seal.  Pink  Label,  and  Cork  branded 

“KINAHAN’S  !  LL  .  WHISKY."  Wholesale  Depot- 
20  GREAT  TITCnFIELD-STREET,  OXFORD-STREET,  W. 


COMPLEXION  PILLS  (Alex.  Ross’s).— They  quickly 

clear  the  skin,  improve  the  health,  and  make  all  faces  bright  and 
pleasing.  28.  9d.,  sent  by  post  for  34  stamps.— ALEX.  ROSS,  LL.D., 
248  Hi^  Hoi  born.  London. 


Grey  hair. — 248  High  Holbom,  London.  ALEX. 

ROSS’S  HAIR  DYE  produces  a  perfect  light  or  dark  colour  imme¬ 
diately  it  is  used.  It  is  permanent,  and  perfectly  natural  in  effect.  Price 
.3s.  6d.,  5s.  6d.,  and  lOs  6d. ;  sent  by  post  for  48,  84,  and  144  stamps.  ALEX. 
ROSS’S  Cantharides  Oil,  a  great  hair-grower,  3s.  6d. 


OPANISH  FLY  is  the  acting  ingredient  in  ALEX. 
O  ROSS’S  CANTHARIDES  OIL,  wlimh  speedily  produces  Whiskers 
and  thickens  Hair.  Ss.  6d. ;  sent  by  post  for  54  stamps. — ALEX.  ROSS, 
248  High  Holbom,  London,  opposite  Day  and  Martin’s. — Hair  Dye,  3s.  6d. ; 
Face  Powder,  la. 


A  FACT.— ALEX.  ROSS’S  HAIR-COLOUR  WASH 

will,  in  two  days,  cause  grey  hair  or  whiskers  to  become  their 
original  colour.  This  is  guaranteed  by  ALEX.  ROSS.  It  is  merely  neces¬ 
sary  to  damp  the  hair  with  it  by  the  aid  of  the  hair-brush,  when,  in  forty- 
eight  hours,  greyness  entirely  disappears.  Nothing  objectionable  in  it. 
Price  lOs.  6d.,  sent  for  stumps. — 248  High  Holbom,  London. 


A  DELIGHTFUL  AND  LASTING  FRAGRANCE, 

With  a  Delicate  and  Clear  Complexion,  by  using  the  celebrated 
“UNITED  SERVICE’’  SOAP  TABLETS, 

4d.  and  6d.  each.  Manufactured  by 
J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  UPPER  MARSH,  LAMBETH. 
Order  of  your  Chemist.  Grocer,  or  Chandler. 


DINNEFORD^S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  approved  of  this  pure 
solution  of  Magnesia  as  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STO.M  ACH, 
HEARTBURN.  HEADACHE,  GOU  I*,  and  INDIGESTION  ;  and  as  the 
best  mild  aperient  for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS.  f 

DINNEFORD  and  CO.,  CHEMISTS,  172  New  Bond-street,  London, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  tlirougbout  the  world. 


o 


SLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 

CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 

LONDON — Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford-street.  W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms,  Broad-strcci. 
Established  1807. 
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RICHARD  AND  JOHN  SLACK, 

IRONMONGERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY, 

336  STRAND,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 

CLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATE  is  a  coating  of 

O  pure  Silver  over  Slack’s  Nickel,  a  metal  amalgamated,  on 
Chemical  Principles,  almost  to  the  purity  and  whiteness  of  Silver, 
which  renders  it,  as  a  basis  for  Electro-Silvering,  the  best  article  that  can 
be  produced,  while  the  fact  of  twenty  years*  wear  is  ample  proof  of  Its 
durability. 


PRICE  OF  A  SERVICE,  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATED. 


Electro-Plated 
Fiddle  Pattern. 

Strong  Plated 
Fiddle  Pattern. 

Thread 

Pattern. 

King’s  and 
Fancy  Pattern. 

£  B.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  8.  d. 

£  8.  d. 

12  Table  Forks . 

1  11  0 

1  18  0 

2  4  0 

2  10  0 

12  Dessert  do . 

10  0 

1  10  0 

1  12  0 

1  15  0 

12  Table  Spoons  . 

1  10  0 

1  18  0 

2  4  0 

2  10  0 

12  Dessert  do . . . 

10  0 

1  10  0 

1  12  0 

1  15  0 

12  Tea  do . . . 

0  12  0 

0  18  0 

12  0 

1  10  0 

2  Salt  do . 

0  2  0 

0  3  0 

0  4  0 

0  4  0 

1  Mustard  do . 

0  10 

0  1  6 

0  2  0; 

0  2  0 

6  Egg  do . . 

0  9  0 

0  12  0 

0  11  0 

0  12  0 

1  Gravy  do . 

0  6  0 

0  7  6 

0  9  6 

0  10  6 

1  Soup  Ladle  . 

0  9  6 

0  13  0 

0  15  0 

0  16  6 

1  Fish  Knife  . . . 

0  11  0 

0  13  0 

0  15  6 

0  16  6 

1  Butter  Knife . . . 

0  2  6 

0  3  6 

0  5  0 

0  6  0 

2  Sauce  Ladles . 

0  5  6 

0  7  0 

0  8  0 

0  9  0 

1  Sugar  Sifter . 

0  3  0 

0  4  0 

0  4  0 

0  6  0 

1  Sugar  Tongs . 

0  2  6 

0  3  0 

0  3  6 

0  4  0 

8  4  0 

11  2  3 

12  11  6 

13  19  6 

Cruet  Frames,  18s.  6d.  to  70e. :  Tea  and  Coffee  Services,  70s.  to  200b.  ; 
Comer  Dishes,  £6  15s.  the  Set  or  Four;  Cake  Baskets,  25s.  to  608. ;  and 
every  article  for  the  Table  as  in  Silver. 


f\LD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED,  eaual  to  New.  RICHARD 

and  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  b^  which  process  goods,  however  old,  can  be 
re-silvered  equal  to  new. — Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 


INDIGESTION. 

The  Medical  Profession  adopt 
MORSON’S  PREPARATION  OF  PEPSINE 
as  the  Tme  Remedy. 

Sold  as  Wine  in  Bottles  from  38.,  Losenges  in  Boxes  fh>m  28.  Od.,  Globules 
in  Bottles  from  2m..  and  as  Powder  in  l-os.  Bottles  at  5s.  each, by  all 
Chemists,  and  the  Manufacturers. 

THOMAS  MORSON  AND  SON, 

124  Southampton-row,  W.C.,  London. 

Sec  name  on  label. 


LEA  &  PERRINS*  SAUCE. 

THE  WOBOESTERSHIRE.** 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  "The  only  Good  Sauce,"  Improves  the 
appetite,  and  aids  digestion.  Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 


Ask  for  LEA  and  PERRINS’  SAUCE.  Beware  of  Imitations,  and  see 
the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  ah  bottles  and  labels. 

Agents— CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL.  London ;  and  sold  by  all  Dealers 
in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 


ELAZENBY  and  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and 

•  CONDIMENTS. 

E.  LAZENBT  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts,  and 
Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favour¬ 
ably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  compelled  to  caution  the  public 
against  the  inferior  preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in  close 
Imitation  of  theirgoods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the  public.— 92  VVIgmore- 
street.  Cavendish-square  (late  6  Edwards-street,  Portman  square),  and 
18  Trinity-street,  London,  E.C. 


IJARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION.— The  admirers  of 

in  this  celebrated  Sauce  arc  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each 
Bottle, prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the  label  used  so  many 
years,  signed  "  Elixabeth  Latenby." 


PURE  AERATED  WATERS. 


SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY— IVORY  TABLE 

KNIVES,  best  quality,  warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles, 
and  to  balance. 

Istsize.  2nd  size.  3rd  size. 


1  Dozen  .  .  £0  16  0  .£1  O  0  .  £1  2  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  040.056.060 

Blessrs  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years  for  their  superior  manu¬ 
facture  of  Table  Knives. 

SLACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE  conUins  the  largeet 

assortment,  at  the  lowest  prices,  of  shower  and  spouging  baths,  from 
78. 6d. ;  hip  baths,  fh)m  15b.  ;  pen  baths,  138.  6d.;  sets  of  toilet  ware,  IBs. 


ELLIS’S  RUTHIN  WATERS, 

Soda,  Potass,  Seltzer,  Lemonade,  Lithfa,  and  for  GOUT,  Lithla 
and  Potass. 

COKES  BKAITDEO  “R.  ELLIS  and  SON,  RUTHIN, **  and  every 
label  bears  their  trade  mark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Wholesale  of  B. 
ELLIS  and  SON,  Ruthin.  North  Wales. 

Lonooh  Aoents— 

W.  BEST  and  SONS,  Hen rietta-street.  Cavendish-square. 


SLACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in  Britannia  Metal  and 

Block-tin.  The  greatest  variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  com¬ 
mencing  at  IBs.  the  set  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen’s  Pattern,  28s.  Silver  Pattern, 
with  electro-plated  handles,  49b. 

SLACK’S  “STRAND”  RAZOR  excels  all  others. 

I’rice  One  Shilling.  Sent  free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps,  the 
money  returned  if  not  approved  of. 

SLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON  WAREHOUSE 

is  the  MOST  ECONOMICAL  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  Show. 

Black  Fenders,  3s.  6d.  to  68. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  lOs.  to  308. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  65s.  to  120s. 

Bed-room  Fire-irons,  3s.  to  5s.  9d. 

Drawing-room  ditto,  lOs.  6d.  to  60a. 

Improved  Coal-boxes,  4«.  6d.  to  30a. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  18s.  6d.  to  85s. 

Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  458.  to  958. 

Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three.  9s.  6d.  to  30s. 

Papier  .Mach^  ditto,  SOs.  to  958. 

Copper  Teakettles,  6s.  6d.  to  148.  6d. 


BROMO- CITRATE  OP  LITHIA  WATER, 

A  new  Mineral  Water,  specially  prepared  for  Rlieumatic  Affections,  and 
strongly  recommended. 

Also,  Lithla,  Citrate  of  Potash,  Iron  Tonic,  Quinine  Tonic,  Soda,  Potash, 
Brighton  Seltzer,  Vichy  and  Mineral  Acid  Waters. 

By  R.  HOGG,  CHEMIST  to  the  QUEEN,  9  Albion-place,  Ilyde  park. 
In  cases,  2, 3, 4,  and  6  dozen. 


“PLEANL1NES3.”— W.  O.  NIXEY'S  Rofiiied  BLACK 

^  LEAD  in  Block,  for  polishing  stoves  and  all  kinds  of  ironwork 
equal  to  burnished  steel  without  waste  or  dust. 

Sold  everywhere  by  all  Shopkeepers  in 
Id.,  2d.,  and  4d.  Blocks,  and  Is.  Boxes. 

Ask  for 

W.  G.  NIXEY’S  BLACK  LEAD, 

And  see  that  you  have  it.  12  Soho-square,  London,  W. 
CAUTION. — There  are  several  imitations. 


SLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of  CULINARY 

REQUISITES.  • 

First  Prize  Set  .  .  £3  0  0 

Medium  Set  .  .  8  II  0 

Large  Set  .  .  24  19  0 

SLACK'S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  GRATIS, 

or  sent  post  free,  containing  upwards  of  350  Engravings,  and  Prices 
of  Fenders,  Fire-irons,  FumiHliIng  Iruriiuongery,  Slack’s  Nickel  and 
Electro-plated  Wares,  Table-Cutlery,  Ac.  No  person  should  furnish 
without  one. 

EICHAED  and  JOHN  SLACK, 

IRONMONGERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY, 

336  STEAK  D.  W. 


REYNELUS  PRINTING  OFFICE 

ESTABLISHED  1736. 

PRINTING  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 
NEWSPAPERS, 

BOOK-WORK. 

MAGAZINES, 


HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and  PILLS.— Wrongs 

AND  TiiEiB  Remedies.— W’hen  the  safe  treatment  of  disease  by 
these  purifying  preparations  is  simple,  and  the  good  results  fully  known,  it 
seems  almost  unnecessary  to  ask  tlie  ailing  to  give  them  a  trial.  The 
Ointment  is  infallible  in  curing  skiu  diseases,  healing  ulcers,  arresting 
inflammations,  reducing  enlargements,  and  removing  all  external  maladies. 
In  ail  affections  of  the  Joints,  gouty,  rheumatic,  aud  scrotuluus  attacks  by 
which  the  health  of  many  is  daily  drained  away,  Holloway's  Ointment  and 
Pills  will  afford  indescribable  relief.  For  bad  legs,  that  irequent  curie  of 
old  age,  titese  medicanients  are  a  perfect  remedy  ;  they  have  healed  thou- 
sands  on  whom  the  old  treatment  was  worse  than  usuaL 


PAMPHLETS. 

SOCIETIES’  SUBSCRIPTION  LISTS, 
CATALOGUES,  Ac.  Ac. 


XSTUCATXS  BT  VOST,  OE  OX  APrUCATIOX  TO 

14,  15,  16,  LITTLE  PULTENEY- STREET,  LONDON,  W, 
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THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 

London  Office  for  Advertisementsi 
84  FLEET-STREET,  E.O. 


From  the  “  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE;^  Apr.U  2Qth,  1872. 

THE  TRIBUNE  it  beyond  compare  the  mott  ir^fluential  Newspaper  in 
America ;  it  it /or  the  United  Statet  what  our  own  '  leading  Journal  *  is  in 
England.  ” 

TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE.  publUlied  dally  in  New  York,  clrculatea 
in  every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  in  the  principal  Cities  of 
Europe,  where  it  may  be  found  In  the  most  important  Hotels,  Clubs, 
Banking;  Houses,  dec.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leavingr  New 
York  for  England. 

Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom 
visit.  England  yearly,  and  buy  largely  here.  These  are  the  classes  whom 
English  ad^'crtisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American 
business  can  be  obtained,  or  Increased,  by  advertising  in  the  NEW  YORK 
TRIBUNE,  precisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a 
leading  London  paper.  The  value  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known. 
The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE  as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  understood 
by  some  of  the  best  London  houses,  as  may  be  seen  by  its  European  adver¬ 
tising  columns.  They  have  found  that  a  permanent  American  connection 
can  be  established  by  making  themselves  known  to  Americans  in  advance  of 
their  coming  to  England. 

Englisli  advertisements  arc  inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have 
become  familiar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regularly  consulted  by 
Intending  travellers,  and  by  American  houses  doing  business  with  England. 


From  the  “  SA  TURD  A  Y  REVIEW,"  November  9th,  1872. 

**  Fbr  many  years  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  has  been  the  most  widdy 
circulated  paper  in  the  Northern  States." 


Letters  respecting  Advertisements  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addressed  to 
Mr  J.  T.  Hiohland,  The  New  York  Tribune  Office,  84  Fleet- 
street,  E.C. 

Now  ready,  price  6d. ;  by  post,  7d., 

^UR  INDIAN  DIFFICULTIES;  the  Way  Out  of 

V  F  Them;  and  a  Few  Words  of  WARNING  to  TRUSTEES  and 
INVK8TOK8  in  INDIAN  SECURITIES.  By  ROBERT  H.  ELLIOT. 
Author  of  *  Experleuces  of  a  Planter,’  Ac. 

WILLIA3I  RIDGWAY.  Piccadilly,  and  all  Booksellers. 

Now  ready,  price  3d.,  postage  Id., 

ROCHEFORT'S  NARRATIVE  (Rocheforte  Chroniquea), 

in  French  and  English.  An  Account  of  Events  since  the  Discon¬ 
tinuance  of  La  Latern,  with  especial  rcfereuce  to  their  bearing  upon  the 
present  political  situatiou  in  France. 

London  :  WELDON  and  CO.,  15  Wine  Office-court,  E.C. 
PIIOTOGR.4PHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Landscape  and  Architectural  Views,  Portraits  from  Life,  Copies  of 
Drawings  and  Kiigraviogs,  Facsimiles  of  Ancient  MSS.,  Illustrations 
of  Seals  and  Coins. 

ri^HE  AUTOTYPE  PRINTING  PROCESS,  Permanent. 

.K  Patronised  by  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  the  Councils  of 
the  Biirliiigtun  Club  and  Royal  Society  of  Literature;  by  the  Palseo- 

graphicjil,  llakluyt.  Royal  Geographical,  and  other  learned  Societies.— 
PKNCER,  SAWYER,  BIRD.aud  CO.,  Autotype  Patentees  and  Printers, 
30.\.  Rut Iibonc -place.  Loudon. 

CROQUET  SEASON,  1 874.— JAQUES'S  PRIZE 

MEDAL  CROQUET,  with  all  the  LATEST  l.MPROVEMENTS, 
including  the  new  “  Bookol  Croquet,”  by  the  Champion  Player,  ARTHUR 
LILLIE,  Ksq.  Prices  from  15s.  per  set.  Descriptive  Price  List  on  applica¬ 
tion.  Sold  by  most  Dealers  throughout  the  Kingdom. 
Wiio!.E8ALE-JAQUE8  and  SON,  102  HATTON  GARDEN,  LONDON. 

CAUTIO.V. — As  Inferior  Imitations  are  sometimes  offered,  observe  the 
name  of  JAQUES  and  SON  on  each  Box. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 

r^ENEBAI.  FURNISHING  IRONMONGER,  Iiy 

V  ■  Appointment  to  ll.R.H.the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  CATALOGUE 
GRATIS,  post  paid,  coutainiug  upwards  of  850  Illustrations  of  his 
unrivalled  Slock  of 

Electroplate  Tea  Trays  Bedroom  Cabinet  Fumi- 

Britannia -Metal  Goods  Urns  and  Kettles  ture 

Dish  Covers  Table  Cutlery  Dining  and  Drawing- 

Ilot-waler  Dishes  Clocks  and  Candelabra  room  Furniture 

Stoves  and  Fenders  Baths  and  Toilet  Ware  Chimney  and  Pier 

Marble  Chimneypieces  Iron  A  Brass  Bedsteads  Glasses 
Kitchen  Ranges  Bedding  and  Bed  Hang-  Turnery  Goods 

Lamps  and  Gaseliers  j  ings  Kitchen  Uteuslls 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS, 

AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES, 

> 

MARIAN’S  TRUST.  By  tbe  Author  of 

i  *  Ursula’s  Love  Story,’ Ac.  Svols.  ^ 

ROUGH  HBWN.  By  Mrs  Day,  Author  of 

‘  From  Birth  to  Bridal,’  Ac.  3  vols. 

”  In  many  respects  an  excellent  xxoye\."— Athenaeum. 

SYLVIA’S  CHOICE.  By  Geoegiana  M. 

CRAIK.  2  vols.,  21s.  ,  „ 

“  Mins  Cralk’s  novel  may  be  read  with  Interest  from  beginning  to  end.  — 

”  A  thoroughly  healthy  book,  with  ample  Interest  to  attract  and  fascinate 
the  reader.”— Omrf  Journal. 

FOR  LOVE  and  LIFE.  By  Mrs  Oliphant, 

Author  of  ‘  Chronicles  of  Carllngford,’  Ac.  3  vols. 

“‘For  Love  and  Life’  Is  equal  in  all  respects  to  the  reputation  of  its 
writer.  It  will  be  read  with  delight.”— »/bAn  Huff. 

WON  at  LAST.  By  Lady  Ciiatterton.  3  vols.* 

“A  really  good  novel.  Lady  Chatterton  always  writes  well.  ‘Won  at. 
Last  ’  is  a  thrilling  story.”— Joan  Bull. 

SPELL  BOUND.  By  Alice  King,  Author  of 

‘  Queen  of  Herself,’  Ac.  3  vols.  [July  10- 

HURST  and  BLACKETT,  Publishers,  13  Great  MarlborougU-street. 

A  FEW  PAGES  from  REAL  LIFE.  By  Mrs 

BERNAL  OSBORNE.  In  2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  168. 

PRAIRIE  and  FOREST:  a  Description  of  the 

Game  of  North  America,  with  Personal  Adventures  In  their  Pursuit. 
By  PARKER  GILLMORE,  “ Ubique.  Author  of  ‘Gun,  Rod,  and 
Saddle,’  Ac.  Demy  8vo,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  price  128, 

THROUGH  FANTEE-LAND  to  COOMASSIE. 

A  Diary  of  the  Ashantee  Expedition.  By  FREDERICK  BOYLE, 
Author  of  ‘  Camp  Notes,’  8tc.,  Special  Correspondent  to  the  Daily 
Telegraph.  Post  8vo,  148. 


CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  103  Piccadilly. 


Now  ready,  price  68., 

WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

No.  XCI.  JULY,  1874. 


NEW  SERIES. 


Bedroom  Cabinet  Furni¬ 
ture 

Dining  and  Drawing¬ 
room  Furniture 
Chimney  and  Pier 
Glasses 

Turnery  Goods 
Kitcheu  Uteuslls 


CONTINT8 : 

I.  BUTLER’S  ANALOGY;  ITS  STRENGTH  AND  WEAKNESS. 

II.  EMIGRATION. 

III.  GOKTHK  AND  MILL;  A  CONTRAST. 

IV.  THE  ADMIRALTY  AND  THE  NAVY. 

V.  MR  LEWES  AND  METAPHYSICS.  # 

VI.  THE  EMANCIPATION  OF  WOMEN. 

VII.  LAMARCK. 

VIII.  THE  NATIONALISATION  OF  THE  ESTABLISHED 
CHURCH. 

Contemporary  Literature. 

London;  TRUBNER  and  CO.,  57  and  59  Ludgate-hill. 

MR  NICHOLAS  MICHELL’S  NEW  POEM. 

Now  ready,  fcap.  8vo,  38.  6d.,  cloth, 

The  HEART’S  GREAT  RULERS. 

By  NICHOLAS  MICH  ELL, 

Author  of  ‘  Ruins  of  Many  Lands.’  *  Pleasure.’  Ac. 

%*  The  various  Passions  are  illustrated  by  Tales. 

London ;  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  and  CO.,  188  Fleet-street. 

TO  INVESTORS. 

SAFE  .INVESTMENTS. 

DIVIDENDS  6  AND  10  TO  15  PER  CENT.  PER  ANNUM. 

Read  SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR  {^ost  free). 

JULY  EDITION  now  ready  (Twelve  Pages). 

CAPITALISTS.  SHAREHOLDERS,  INVESTORS,  TRUSTEES, 

Will  find  the  above  Investment  Circular  a  safe,  valuable  guide,  containing 
most  reliable  information  to  luvesturs.  It  cuiioiins  all  the  best  paying  and 
safest  Stock  and  Share  hivestiiieutsof  theday,witli  Blarket  Prices.  Reports, 
Dividends,  &c.  Ac.  Safe  Investments  in  English  and  Foreign  Railwavs, 
Debentures,  Banks.  Mines.  Foreign  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks, 
Telegraph  and  Bliscellaneous  Shures.  Ac. 

MESSRS  SHARP  A  CO.,  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS. 

83  Poultry,  London.  Establishbo  1852. 

Bankbrs:  London  and  Wkstminster,  Loth  bury,  London,  E.C. 


'PC  INVESTORS.-PENNINGTON  and  CO.’S 

I  MONTHLY  RECORD  of  IN VESTM ENTS,  published  on  the  first 
Thursday  in  each  montli.  contains  an  Exhaustive  Review  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and  Money  Markets,  Ac.,  with  an  enumeration 
of  safe  Investments  payiiu*  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  Price  6d.  per  copy,  or 
58.  annually.— PENNINGTON  and  CO.,  3  Royal  Exchange-buildings, 
London.  E.C. 


With  Lists  of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  Thirty  large  Show  Rooms,  at 
39  Oxford  street,  W. ;  1,  1a,  2,  3,  and  4  Newman  street ;  4.  5,  and  6  Perry’s- 
place ;  and  1  Newman  yard,  London,  W.  The  cost  of  delivering  goods  to 
the  most  distant  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  railway  is  trifling. 
WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  will  always  undertake  delivery  at  a  small  flxed  rate. 


Printed  *>y.,}J{I,ARI^KS  W.  REYNELL,  at  l«  Little  Pulteney-street,  in  the  Parish  of  St  James’s,  Westminster,  and  PublUhed  by 
EDWARD  D.\.LLOW,  at  7  boutbampton-street,  Strand,  London,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex.— Saturday,  July  4,  1874. 


